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NOTE TO THE PUBLIC DOMAIN EDITION 



This unit was prepared by the Committee on the Study of History, 
Amherst College, under contract with the United States Office of 
Education* It is one of a number of units prepared by the Amherst 
Project, and was designed to be used either in series with other units 
from the Project or independently, in conjunction with other materials. 
While the units were geared initially for college-preparatory students 
at the high school level, experiments with them by the Amherst Project 
suggest the adaptability of many of them, either wholly or in part, 
for a considerable range of age and ability levels, as well as in a 
number of different kinds of courses. 



The units have been used experimentally in selected schools 
throughout the country, in a wide range of teaching/learning situa- 
tions. The results of those experiments will be incorporated in the 
Final Report of the Project on Cooperative Research grant H-168, 
which will be distributed through ERIC. 



Except in one respect, the unit reproduced here is the same as 
the experimental unit prepared and tried out by the Project. The 
single exception is the removal of excerpted articles which originally 
appeared elsewhere and are under copyright. While the Project received 
special permission from authors and publishers to use these materials 
in its experimental edition, the original copyright remains in force, 
and the Project cannot put such materials in the public domain. They 
have been replaced in the present edition by bracketed summaries, and 
full bibliographical references have been included in order that the 
reader may find the material in the original. 



This unit was initially prepared in the summer of 1966. 






This unit deals with the classic question of the role of 
the "great man"- in history. It focusses on Abraham Lincoln and 
the emancipation of the negro, and thus poses the question in 
terms of one of the greatest American heroes and an accomplish- 
ment which is usually cited as among his greatest. Confronting 
the evidence at hand, the student is asked to assess the extent 
to which Lincoln's role as "the Great Emancipator was forced 
upon him by his times, and the extent to which he himself shape 
those times in pursuit of a desired end. As a teaching device, 
the question is put bluntly and familiarly: Do the times make 

the man, or does the man make the times? The hope is that in 
pursuing it the student will come not only to an appreciation 
of the subtlety of the question, but that in so doing he wii* 
develop a greater sophistication in thinking and talking shout 
such questions as the relationship between men and events, the 
nature of "greatness," and the nature of historical change. 

The Introduction poses the general question of the relation 
of men to their times. Section I provides the student evi- 

dence of the historical context in which Lincoln s beliefs about 
negroes took shape. Section II shows the developments in Lin- 
coln's political life before his inauguration as President and 
the concomitant developments in his beliefs about negroes. 5e ?"’ 
tion III asks the students to study the various pressures exerted 
on the President during the years 1861-1862, and to determine 
whether in issuing the Preliminary Emancipation Proclamation, 
Lincoln was the captive of events or their master. Section * 
presents the two Emancipation Proclamations against the background 
of the important military and political events of the times. 

The student is asked whether the Great Emancipator acted on 
grounds of principle or of political expediency, or both, and 
in what measure. Section V studies the impact of emancipation 
on Lincoln's understanding of the conduct and purposes of the 
war and the conditions of the peace. Section VI presents Lincoln s 
views on reconstruction in relation to emancipation. 

The foregoing suggests what the unit is, it rol£ht be well to 
make clear from the outset what the unit is not. The unit is 
not a study of the origins of the civil war, although some of 
them are evident from the documents. It is not a study of the 
war itself, although the guns are always in the background, it 
is not a study of the Emancipation Proclamation, except as that 
document is set in the context of Lincoln's total life and thought. 
It is not a study of the wide-ranging effects of that Proclama- 
tion. except as they effect Lincoln himself. It is not a study 
of Reconstruction, though the outlines of that tragic era are 
clearly discernible. 

The suggestions which follow are not intended to set a 
pattern by which the unit must be taught and the teacher should 
feel free at all times to vary from the procedure suggested in 
this manual. The student, however, should be encouraged to ques- 
tion and to think, and the teacher should see himself as a guide 
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t° discovery rather than a mere supplier of facts. 



The time required for study of this unit may vary greatly 
in accordance with individual circumstances. In terms of an 
all over period of two weeks for study of the entire unit, the 
recommended time allotment would be approximately as follows: 



Introduction 1 day 
Section I l day 
Section II 2 days 
Section III 2 days 
Section IV 1 day 
Section V 1 day 
Section VI 1 day 



• i.,.™? fHooation of time leaves one day which, at some point 

m the study of the unit, could well be spent in analyzing Lin- 
coln s literary style. It may be of some interest to the students 
to recall that President-elect Kennedy did this very thing befor® 
preparing his own inaugural address. This unit 'provides an ex- 
cellent basis for such a study,’, offering selections from both 
his writings and his speeches over the span of his entire politi- 
cal career, and from formal addresses and documents to more in- 
formal letters and speeches. ' 



INTRODUCTION 



The Introduction confronts the student with three statements 
about the relationship between great men and their times. Carlyle 
says that men determine history. Lincoln credits events with 
the key role. Hegel speaks of a mutual interaction between men 
al ^u^ eve3 ?^ s * student might be asked which of these he agrees 

with. A short written assignment, prepared outside of class might 
encourage the student to be specific on this subject or since the 
issue is at least initially fairly clear cut, a class discussion" 
might be productive. Such a discussion might focus on a major 
figure in American history previously studied during the year— 
Washington or Jefferson, for example. Wherein did their greatness 
lie? Did they represent the hopes of the people at large? Or 
did they themselves somehow inspire those hopes? Is it mere 
accident that they appeared at a critical moment in history, or 
did they .help to precipitate the crisis? Did they act, or react? 
Did they guide events, or channel in a certain direction people*s 
responses to already existing events?* In short, what was their 
relationship to their times? 

Hegel may have few, if any, disciples at this stage of the 
unit. It would probably be better from the point of view of 
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general teaching strategy not to force his views on the attention 
of students, who might thereby find themselves talking his language . 
without really understanding it. The chances are that by the j 

time they complete the unit the Hegelian position will mean a j 

great deal more to them, and a considerably larger number may be j 

ready to espouse it. j 



SECTION I 

THE ILLINOIS IN LINCOLN 



Section I, "The Illinois in Lincoln," presenting the re- ! 

actions of Illinois presidents in 1847 toward the negro clause, j 

suggests the prevailing atmosphere in which Lincoln grew up. < 

The sentiments expressed in Part A are of interest because each ] 

is advocated either by Lincoln or by his political adversaries, j 

or by both, at one point or another in the unit. These state- j 

ments and the statistics in Parts B and C provide the basis ] 

upon which generalizations may be advanced about the beliefs of ] 

Lincoln's contemporaries with regard to negroes, both slave ] 

and .free, about the impact of geography on beliefs, and about j 

the extent to which either political party in 1847 represented 5 

a particular belief about slavery. Some students might be asked j 

to prepare at home their generalizations on the basis of Part A, j 

others on Part C. The class time could then be spent arriving j 

at generalizations based on both Parts. j 

j 

What generalizations might be derived from this process. f 

Students will see that Illinois residents were largely opposed 
to negroes, free or slave; that even those who acted on prin- 
ciple" favored colonization elsewhere in the world (A, #2) or 
apartheid in this country (A, # 6 ); that, generally speaking, | 

there is a direct correlation between a person's attitudes toward 
negroes and where that person lives in Illinois, as well as to j 

his place of birth; that people from the southern states popu- j 

lated southern Illinois, northerners northern Illinois, and that 
thus the state itself was a microsm of the nation. as a whole in 
the pre-civil war period; that the political parties bore no ; 

absolute correlation to the sections of the United States in which 
the delegates were born, to the sections of the state in which j 

they then lived, or to a particular view with respect to negroes; 
and, finally, that the "Free State" of Illinois was clearly some- | 

what less than unequivocal in the freedom it awarded its negro j 

residents, the information about the Black Laws (footnote 5) is 
important in establishing this fact. 
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In working toward these generalizations, the student should \ 

establish a familiarity with the Illinois background which will j 

enable him on subsequent occasions to analyze the historical j 

and geographical context of Lincoln’s views and actions. The 
student might be asked to speculate, knowing little in detail j 

of Lincoln, what his views on the negro might well have been j 

in his early years, given this geographical and historical setting. 1 



SECTION II 

FROM ILLINOIS TO THE WHITE HOUSE 



Section II focusses on Lincoln and his attitudes toward 
! negroes in the years 1832-1861. The student should ask not 

! merely what Lincoln’s views were, but how they were related to 

public opinion in Illinois, in the North, and in the country as 
i a whole. Certain general conclusions about Lincoln’s views are 

j clears during the years the Great Emancipator was not emanci- 

i pa tion-minded . and in fact until the mid-fifties he was not even 

; particularly concerned about slavery; his 'party allegiances 

; moved from Whig to Republican, a party which took a clear-cut, 

if moderate, stand against slavery; his moderate view in i860 
\ took the middle ground between the permissive Democrats and the 

adamant Abolitionists. In order to encourage the student to 
f formulate these and other more specific observations, the student 

might be asked to specify precisely what each selection reveals 
j about Lincoln’s attitude toward negroes. Further, what relation 

J did his views bear to the public opinion then current? Does 

j the student find any evidence that Lincoln’s views on the negro 

I question were in advance of the prevailing public opinion during 

! period? Do they appear to have been governed by conviction, 

by political expediency, or perhaps by both? 

I Part A establishes certain traits which remain constant 

i throughout Lincoln’s political life. His 1832 speech (A, #2) 

I shows a basic faith in the judgment of the people and a willing- 

ness to change his mind. The student might be alerted to watch 
[ for such changes . 

i 

[ his 1837 resolution (A, #3) suggests the kind of middle-of- 

! the-road position Lincoln maintained until after the outbreak 

of the Civil War. He opposed slavery but argued that under the 
j Constitution the federal government had no power to interfere 

j with it in the states. This was the prevailing view of the 

large majority, a view to which the abolitionists demurred, 
arguing that if the Constitution prevented action to eradicate 
I slavery the Constitution itself should be scrapped. Equally 
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interesting in this document are Lincoln's esMntlally conw 
tlve opinions that the very promulgation feelings, 
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anti-slavery Whigs, whose numbers were i® r ®2 f g” t ^®ncoln S argued 
ttat th^Free^Soil^Part^lagged "^^ nd ^ 1 ^ h | f ^ef 8 0 f n t helr q clml 

Taylor would oppose extension, though he "confidentlybelieved 

ttat the General would not encourage it. ^"l^Stherea: 
(x% ji*\\ aiipffAgt both the closeness of the election ana tne r a 

soA a Whlg^from a state like Illinois might be conceroedabout 
Free Soil Party. In that state the Free Soil vote was ob- 
viously more than enough to tip the narrow balance between the 

parties 
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Kalamazoo speech all reference to the old party is gone. 
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"Principle,” of course, can be taken too far in analyzing 
the rise of the Republican party. One effective way of teaching 
this section might be to ask the student to read the arresting 
essay on Lincoln in Richard Hofstadter, The Amepj.ca.ti Poljjii^ai. 
Tradition , a book available in Vintage paperback. . Hofstadter 
argues that the chief selling point of the Republican message 
was its promise to keep the West open for free labor rather 
than its opposition to slavery. It thus appealed to many who 
had no convictions whatever about the rightness or wrongness of 
slavery but who were concerned only about having to compete with 
it. Before he plumps too wholeheartedly for the notion that 
after* 1854 Lincoln has become "a man of principle, the student 
should consider this argument, and he might be asked to consider 
the Peoria speech in light of it. It may be that Lincoln is 
merely becoming a much more skillful politician. If he opts 
for this argument, the student might be asked to consider the 
possible role of politics in advancing principle. 

Clearly Lincoln, in all this, is responding to his times. 

Up to the time of his Peoria speech (C, #2) there is nothing in 
any sense "creative" in what he has said or done on the subject 
of slavery. If the teacher has kept the "times or the man ques- 
tion in the forefront, the answer will have been an easy one so 
far. With the Peoria speech, it begins to get more difficult. 

In it Lincoln strongly opposes something that has been proposed, 
and began to articulate a position which a new political party 
would shortly espouse; indeed, that speech placed him among the 
leaders of the so-called "anti-Nebraska" men who would soon be- 
come the Republicans. The student should be asked not only to 
analyze the message--in which he will find many themes which 
Lincoln repeated throughout the rest of his life— but to evaluate 
what Lincoln was doing in enunciating it. Was he leading, and 
if so, how? Did the fact that other and more prominent people 
were moving in the same direction and articulating the same 
message make Lincoln any less a leader, or did it merely make 
him a less important one? Such a discussion would of course 
deal with the very nature of leadership, and it should lead some 
students to argue that Lincoln was beginning to put into words w 
the will of his age, one of Hegel’s requirements for a great man, 
even if he was as yet not able to accomplish it. 

What Lincoln said in the Peoria speech is important and 
should be analyzed. Coming to grips with slavery more concretely 
than he had ever done before, Lincoln was obviously caught on the 
horns of a dilemma. If he believed the statement in the Declara- 
tion of Independence that all men are created equal— which he 
clearly did — how did he square this with his insistence that he 
would not make negroes the political or social equals of whites? 

The student will want to analyze the way Lincoln seemed to square 
the two positions at this point, in order to see if his fundamental 
position changed later on. There are other themes which it is 
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important for the student to notice as well. One was Lincoln’s 
hatred of slavery, voiced here in public for the first time, yet 
his compassion for the slaveholder, a sentiment which he retained 
even in the darkest months of the civil war, A second theme 
which Lincoln continued to favor throughout his life was support 
of a colonization scheme as had been advocated by Mr, Pinckney 
in the convention debates of 1847* Other themes were his sym- 
pathy for gradual emancipation and his abhorrence of political 
and social equality, articulated by Mr, Davis in 1847 and re- 
iterated by Lincoln himself in 1858 and in the early years of 
his presidency. The student might note Lincoln’s accomodation 
with the abolitionists in this speech and compare it with his 
castigation of the abolitionists in 1837 * 

The letter to Speed (C, # 3 ) in comparison with the letter 
to Speed's wife (A, #4) leads the student to ask why the same 
scene was remembered differently in 1854 than in I84l, Was 
Lincoln being dishonest, or does human memory function in this 
fashion. A similar comparison might relate the Kalamazoo Speech 
of I 856 (C, #4) to the principles of the Free Soil Party (B, # 1 ) 
against which Lincoln campaigned in 1848. What accounts for 
these changes? 

In the 1856 election, the American or Know Nothing Party 
drew' some of the Old Whig votes (C, # 5 ). This Party based its 
appeal on implementing restrictions on equal rights for foreigners 
and did not take a position on the issue of slavery. From the 
statistics the student might be led to deduce the growing polariza- 
tion as Northern Democrats gravitated into the Republican Party 
and Southern Whigs swelled the Democratic ranks. 

In Part D, the continuing question of the nature of Lincoln's 
beliefs is raised by Douglas's charge-'thdt Lincoln's principles 
change with his movement around the state (D, # 3 ), By using 
the map in Section I, the student will be able to relate Lincoln's 
various statements to the localities in which they were made 
and to the views expressed at the convention of 1847. In this 
context, it should be noted that Lincoln's Charlestown Speech 
(D, # 3 ) is a current favorite of the Ku Klux Klan, the White 
Citizens Councils, and other groups desirous of making Lincoln 
into a patron saint of race supremacy or apartheid ideas. 

Reference to the map will also reveal the candidates' cam- 
paign strategies. Since the central tier of counties in the 
state was the most crucial, only ten of Lincoln's speeches and 
only one-third of Douglas's were delivered north of Galesburg 
and south of Alton. One footnote of historical interest on the 
Lincoln-Douglas campaigns it was the first campaign in American 
politics to be covered from start to finish by stenographic re- 
porters, in this case hired by newspapers. Also, the formats of 
the debates were consulted during the Kennedy-Nixon exchange of 
I960. 



Part E deals with Lincoln's election to the presidency. The 
Cooper Union speech, a masterpiece of legal and political logic, 
was generally credited with winning Lincoln the nomination. The 
portion reproduced here (#, #2) is a restatement of Lincoln's 
position on the slavery question; the student will want to com- 
pare this with the Republican platform (E, #3) • Both were ex- 
plicit in their insistence that slavery not be extended beyond 
its existing boundaries, but both carefully asserted that it 
should not be touched' in the states where it then existed. 

Clearly Lincoln's position was more moderate than that of Seward, 
and the votes in the Republican convention, broken down by 
region in the fourth selection suggest that this was an impor- 
tant factor in winning the nomination for Lincoln. At the same 
time his insistence on condemning slavery as morally wrong, 
coupled with his prophecy in 1858 that the nation could not long 
remain half slave and half free, had the effect of "frightening 
Southerners who believed--or professed to believe--that he was 
at heart an abolitionist. Students might be asked whether they 
think this was, in fact, the case. Did Lincoln come to the 
presidency prepared to emancipate the slaves? 

The Illinois map (E, #5) invites comparison with the Illinois 
votes on the question of slavery in 1847 as presented in Part C 
of Section I. Students might be asked to analyze’the difference 
in specific counties and to suggest to what extent the people 
and the times had changed in the thirteen year interval. The 
national results (E, # 6 ) suggest both the sectional nature of 
Lincoln's victory, and its narrowness. The perceptive student 
will notice that Lincoln won the electoral votes of every single 
free state, with the sole exception of three votes for Douglas 
in New Jersey, and that he lost every last slave state vote. 

At the same time his popular margin over Douglas in the free 
states was relatively narrow, and in terms of total popular vote 
Lincoln was a minority president. What bearing might this be 
expected to have on him once in office? 



SECTION III 

A WAR FOR UNION— OR FREEDOM? 



Section III presents evidence of the pressures from every 
quarter which bombarded Lincoln during. 186l and 1862. The stu- 
dent is asked to study this evidence and to determine whether 
Lincoln, in issuing the Preliminary Emancipation Proclamation, 
was the captive of events or their master. Does the war for 
Union become a war for freedom because of Lincoln or in spite 
of him? Does his timing in issuing the Proclamation indicate a 
mastery of events or a succumbing to them? 
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There were three major types of pressures operating on the 
President. In the political sphere Lincoln was caught in a cross- 
fire between two contradictory pressures: those from the Border 

states, whose secession would have been assured in 1861 had the 
war been at that time a war to free the slaves; and those from 
the abolitionists, who urged immediate and universal emancipa- 
tion. This conflict can be dramatized by juxtaposing such selec- 
tions as the description of the Baltimore incident (#5 ) » Lin- 
coln v s letter of September 22, 1861 (#11), and Lincoln's re- 
sponse to the offer of negro troops from Indiana (#29) aerainst 
Sumner's question (#17)» Wendell Phillip's prediction (#18), 
and Lincv^n's description of his three abolitionist visitors (#25). 
Lincoln wa^ also subjected to considerable political pressure 
from Congress. The Acts passed by Congress (#12, 16, 19 > and 14) 
and the episodes presented in documents 17 and 25 would seem to 
indicate that Congress was moving more rapidly toward emancipa- 
tion than was Lincoln. 

Lincoln was also subjected to diplomatic pressures. Southern 
agents in Europe were seeking diplomatic recognition for the 
Confederate States of America or, lacking that, at least "anony- 
mous" material aid. They succeeded in getting English-built 
ships and almost secured recognition as well. Lincoln's diplomatic 
problem was complicated because the Union had alienated several 
European governments, especially the British. In halting the 
British ship Trent on the high seas and removing three Confederate 
ambassadors, the Union had violated time honored maritime tradi- 
tion and international law. In instituting a naval blockade of 
the South, the Union had effectively prevented the shipment of 
southern cotton to European mills. The resultant distress, which 
Adams reported in his letter to Seward (#34) , caused the mill 
owners and government officials to advocate recognition of the 
Confederacy. Lincoln thwarted this by transforming the war from 
a struggle to preserve a federal union, which the British pre- 
ferred to regard as a war to crush the South's movement for inde- 
pendence, into a war to vanquish slavery. What European govern- 
ment could oppose such a war, especially the British government 
which had led the fight to abolish slavery and which in 1861 with 
the United States had instituted a joint patrol of the African 
coast to prevent illicit trade in human beings? These diplomatic 
pressures and Lincoln's responses are indicated in documents 2, 

3, 6, 8, 23, 27, 33 > and 3^- An interesting footnote on this 
subject — it was later revealed that a meeting of the English cabi- 
net had been called in mid-September to discuss the issue of 
recognition but was postponed pending the outcome of the South's 
invasion of Maryland. 

The third type of pressure was military, and the Emancipation 
Proclamation was finally issued as a military necessity. The 
increasingly desperate military straits in which the North found 
itself is indicated in documents 4, 5> 9» 11 » 13 » 1^> 18, 20, 21, 
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26, 27, 29, 30, 33, 36, and 37. The successive calls for volunteers 
and the popular response thereto indicate a downturn of popular 
enthusiasm suggesting the snowballing effect of continued failures 
in the field (#4, 9, 20, and 28.). Emancipation appeared to offer 
a way of sapping Confederate resources. Slaves who had dug the 
trenches on the fronts, as well as those who had tended the farms 
while the owners were away at war, would therewith be removed as 
strategic factors. An examination of Lincoln's reasons for overruling 
Generals Hunter and Fremont (#11) should evoke a worthwhile discussion 
on the importance of timing. The military pressures on Lincoln can 
also be indicated effectively by following the course of the war during 

1861 and 1862 on classroom maps. Lincoln's difficulties in finding capa- 
ble generals during this period might be the subject of a special 
report which would illuminate another aspect of this topic. 

There were as well other pressures on Lincoln which the student 
might profitably analyze. Having done so, he might be asked to weigh 
the various pressures against each other. Douglas and Dodson obviously 
carried less weight than did the slaveholders in the Border states, as 
Lincoln himself pointed out in documents 11 and 29. Preserving the loyalty 
of the Border states similarly outweighed the diplomatic fruits to be 
reaped abroad from freeing the slaves. Even the pressure from 
abolitionists coupled with those from negroes and with considerations 
of a humanitarian and a diplomatic nature were not decisive for 
Lincoln until reinforced by military necessity. 

Was Lincoln, the Emancipator, the master or captive of these 
conflicting pressures? It seems fair to say that he refused to be 
swayed by any single pressure and considered only the best possible 
way of preserving the Union, which turned out to be emancipation of the 
slaves (#30). Some historians have argued that the Proclamation 
represented a capitulation to the abolistionists . The letter to 
Greeley, however, suggests that Lincoln used their suggestion for his 
own ends rather than allowing himself to be used by them. This letter 
also provides Lincoln's most succinct statement of his personal beliefs 
about slavery and his view of the emancipation issue as distinguished 
from his understanding of his mandate as President. One is struck by 
its moderate and flexible approach. Documents 1, 15, 21, 24, 29, 31, 

32, 35, and 38 also offer the student an opportunity to study his develop- 
ing sense of history. 

Two additional points may well be mentioned. The Act of July 17, 

1862 (#24) really "scooped" Lincoln's emancipation proclamation. It 
was not effective because of its "clogs," the most important being 
that slaves had to arrive inside the Union lines before they could 
be considered to be free. While the reception of negroes at the 
White House (#31) may strike modern 
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readers as ordinary, the conference described here was in fact 
tne first such conference in American history. 



y be th 2 t ,.!? y Seotion 111 the student will have realized 
H» e m o hall0W ?u S ? ?£ the 1)8310 Question posed in the Introduction. 
He may see that it is not a matter either of the man influencing 
events or of events controlling the man but of the interaction 

of man and events. This interaction is well illustrated in 
oection III. 



SECTION IV 



TWO PROCLAMATIONS 



prese 2 ts the two emancipation proclamations in 
®°“ fc f xfc °, f current military and political developments. The 
ls asked to relate the documents to each other and to 
J ime3 Which they were issued. The basic question once 

Th^pn^rni 16 ^™ ^ 1 ” ocln " a J t he captive of events or their master. 
r 1 ® °? r ®f ul formulation of these proclamations and the strategy 
behind them would suggest a President who exercised a determine- ' 

text oft^r 011 pace and dlr ection of events, given the con- 



The preliminary proclamation is surprisingly moderate. It 

announced a change which would take effect only after one hundred 
aays * if then, and it recommended compensated emancipation and 
colonization. Students might be asked to relate these ideas to 
idees which appeared in earlier days, the 1847 debates (Section 
I;, the Peoria Speech (II, 2), the conversations with Border 
citizens (III, 19), and so on. The final proclamation 
omitted any reference to compensated emancipation, an idea which 
incoln nonetheless reiterated in the last speech he made. (VI. B, 
and colonization, which Lincoln did not again advocate publi- 
cally . Another important change is the acceptance of negroes 
into the armed forces, a major departure from earlier policy which 
had an enormous impact both on the military aspects of the war 
S tt*®, ttiinkUig of the comraander-in-chief of the Union forces. 
The Justification for this measure, as for the final proclamation 
itself, was military necessity as suggested by the military 



The question which the student might find particularly 
revealing would be how many slaves were really affected by the 
final proclamation. In his careful way, Lincoln limited the 
impact of the Proclamation to certain areas. He excluded slaves 
in the Border states but included those in rebel areas, except 
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for select counties in Louisiana and Virginia where there was 
either no military necessity or where he saw the beginnings of 
compliance with the terms of the Preliminary Proclamation. 

This briefly selective quality baffled almost all foreign ob- 
servers > who noted that Lincoln freed the slaves in areas where 
his proclamation had no force, and left them in bondage in areas 
where he had power to realize emancipation (#6) . But Lincoln 
the emancipator is thoroughly Lincoln the politician. In fact, 
some historians may be correct in surmising that from a presi- 
dential viewpoint as opposed to a personal one, Lincoln would 
have preferred not to issue the final proclamation. Certainly 
in some aspects it marked the failure to achieve some of the 
goals set in the Proclamation. In evaluating the final document, 
the student might return to Lincoln* s letter to Greeley (HI, 30) 
and decide which of the then stated alternatives the president 
employed . 



Section IV omits descriptions of the popular reactions to 
the Proclamation: the wild celebrations which took place in the 

cities across the North, the more subdued but equally elated 
rejoicing among southern slaves, and the grim stoicism of their 
masters and of non-slaveholding southerners. Several students 
might be asked to do special research on these reactions and 
to present reports to the class. Ample information is available 
in Chapter 5 of Franklin*s The Emancipation Proclamation^ The 
Day of Days . ** 



As for specific assignments related to Section IV, the stu- 
dent might be asked to write a short paper comparing the two 
proclamations. Or he might compare Illinois voting in 1862 
(#7) with that in i860 and 1847. How much have the times changed? 
Greeley *s observation (#8) is worth pondering in this connection. 
The view that Lincoln *s edict was ahead of popular sentiment is 
doubly illuminating coming from one who had previously chided 
the president for being behind the times. The Douglass comment 
(#4) raises a question shared by many: would Lincoln follow 

through and issue the Final Proclamation? The student might be 
asked to what extent Lincoln was bound to abide by his decision 
once having announced his intention? The comment on the situa- 
tion in Kentucky (#12) suggests 6ne reason why he might still 
have changed his mind. Could it be that among the events which 
influence great men can be found their own prior acts? 
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SECTION V 
A NEW WAR 



Section V presents the students with the consequences which 
follow from the Emancipation Proclamation. The use of negro 
soldiers, the subsequent need to protect them from mistreatment 
by Confederate and Union men alike, and the further question 
of equal pay follow so logically and apparently inexorably that 
the student needs to ask, again, whether Lincoln was not simply 
being swept along by the consequences of previous events, his 
own acts included. Or was he, on the contrary, directing these 
events as he saw fit? When the president who had repeatedly 
refused to accept Negro troops now intervenes in their behalf, 
has he changed, or have the times changed? If he has changed 
his mind, should his willingness to do so affect an appraisal of 
Lincoln?’ In this context it is interesting to recall Lincoln's 
own remarks on this subject in his first political speech (II, 

A 2 ). Not only have the times learned from Lincoln, but he from 
them . 

In Part A, the question of the "government . . . doing its 
duty to the colored soldier" is highlighted in the situation 
reported in the fifth selection. Lincoln*s speech to the 
Indiana Regiment (A, 8 ) is of interest because of its mood, for 
* the first time Lincoln seemed to be light-hearted, due no doubt 
to the approaching end of the war. Lincoln* s letter to Hodges 
(A, #9) is crucial for Lincoln here asserted that "events have 
controlled me," thus providing one answer to the key question 
of the entire unit. Did Lincoln speak from modesty or profundity? 

Part B affords the student the opportunity to analyze Lin- 
coln* s changing conception of the purpose of the war. In March, 
1861 , it was a war for Union; by I863, it had become a war for’ 
emancipation, as sensed by the Union soldier (B, #3). During 
the years I863 to I865, a third war aim takes shape, equality, 
as suggested by the following selection (B, # 4 ). The war for 
equality never became Lincoln *s war. For this and other reasons, 
it was not until the Civil Rights Act of 1866 that equal pro- 
tection in public accomodations, employment, and other areas 
was sought for the negro, and this act was subsequently declared 
unconstitutional. Once again, thanks to the continuing radicalism 
of the abolitionists, Lincoln maintains his middle-of-the-road 
position, though that stance now embraces the goals held by the 
abolitionists themselves in the early ‘years of the war. The 
student might be asked why Lincoln never delivered an Equality 
Proclamation. One answer might be based on Lincoln *s roots in 
Illinois and on his understanding of the purposes for which the 
war was being fought. Lincoln's Second Inaugural (B, #8) is 
included not simply for the sake of familiarity nor even for its 
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eloquence, but because it indicates the subtle and complex 
understanding of the mature Lincoln as to the purposes of the 
war. It provides an instructive comparison with the views 
stated in his First Inaugural Address in March, 1861 (III, #1). 




SECTION VI 



A NEW NATION 



Section VI traces the implications of the new war for the 
new nation. The general' question is still the same. The evi- 
dence here seems to point to the conclusion that Lincoln* s 
direction of Reconstruction in the South was in keeping with 
his other actions, pressures from Radicals for a more absolutist 
* policy notwithstanding, and to the conclusion as well that his 
contribution toward emancipation in the North was substantial, 
despite his untimely death. 

In Part A, Louisiana is used as a case study of Lincoln’s 
policy in the South. His response to pressures and his con- 
tinuing willingness to change his beliefs according to the logic 
of events is well illustrated by the petition from New Orleans 
(A, #3) and Lincoln's private letter to the Governor of Louisiana 
(A, #4). Lincoln's last public speech (A, #6) raises sharply 
*the issue of whether he should accept a state which had recon- 
structed itself without granting its negroes the vote in accordance 
with Lincoln's expressed desires. This same speech also indicates 
the degree to which social if not political equality had been 
brought about by the war and in this context it is interesting 
to recall the feats on this score which Lincoln expressed during 
his debates with Douglas in 1858.(11. D, #3). The familiar sen- 
tence from the Second Inaugural (A, # 5 ) is included to summarize 
Lincoln's overall attitude toward the South; an attitude which 
is remeniscent of the views toward slaveholders expressed at 
Peoria (II, C, #2) and on subsequent occasions thereafter. 

Part B, by demonstrating Lincoln's active support of an 
amendment banning slavery everywhere in the nation, leads the 
student to ask whether Lincoln was obliged to extend the scope 
of the Emancipation Proclamation in' this way or, for that matter, 
in any way. Lincoln himself viewed the amendment as "the fitting 
if not indispensable adjunct to the consummation of the great 
game we are playing" ( B , #6). If he considered the measure to 
be "not indispensable," why did he support it? An answer to 
this question might suggest that, if the motives of the 1854 
statements against slavery were based on considerations of ex- 
pedience, as suggested by Hofstadter, and if the proclamation 
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itself was occasioned by military necessary, in this instance 
Lincoln acted from volition. Whatever else it indicated Lin- 
coln^ support of the Thirteenth Amendment showed his willingness 
to do more than simply follow the logic of events. 

Lincoln’s speech in Baltimore (B, # 3 ) recalls the violence 
which took place in Baltimore in April, 1861 , and provides an 
occasion for inquiring, as did Lincoln himself, into the ex- 
tent to which times had indeed changed. Lincoln’s draft Proclama- 
tion of February 5 (B, # 7 ) is included to indicate that Lincoln’s 
earlier ideas about affording Justice to slaveholders had not 
changed. The final selection (B, # 8 ) offers early evidence that 
the Thirteenth Amendment did not bring, equality, even at such a 
moment, and recalls C. Vann Woodward’s comment that the North 
fought the war on "borrowed moral capital and that the emancipa- 
tion proclamation had more effect on the war than it did on 
* slavery— or, one might add, on discrimination against free Negroes." 
In this case special arrangements had to be made for the negro 
mourners to pay their final respects to the Great Emancipator. 
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INTRODUCTION 




Do times make the man, or do men make the times? This ques- 
tion is answered, successively, hy three different men from three 
different viewpoints. Which answer makes the most sense to you? 

Thomas Carlyle, an historian:'*' 

The histoxy of what man has accomplished in this world 
is at bottom the History of the Great Men who have worked 
here. 



2 

Abraham Lincoln, a politician: 

I claim not to have controlled events, but confess 
plainly that events have controlled me. 



X 

George Frederick Hegel, a philosopher 

[Hegel characterizes the great man as one who 
’’actualizes his age.”] 



^Thomas Carlyle, Heroes and Hero Worship in Sidney Hook, 
The Hero in History ( J ohn Hi ay Company , New York , 1954) * 14 • 

^John G. Nicolay and John Hay, eds., The Complete Works of 
Abraham Lincoln (Francis D. Tandy Co., New York ,' 19057* a , 68 . 

l ^George Frederick Hegel , Philosophy of Right , Translated 

I with notes by T. M. Knox X Clarendon tress , Oxford, 1942), 295* 
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SECTION I 

THE ILLINOIS IN LINCOLN 



In 1847, Illinois held a convention to draw up a constitu- 
tion to replace the one adopted when Illinois "became a state in 
1818. During the debates, Mr. Bond, an Indiana-born Whig who 
was a lawyer from Clinton County and the son of the state's first 
governor, introduced a resolution which would write into the 
new constitution a provision requiring the new legislature to 
"pass such laws as will effectually prohibit free persons of 
color, from immigrating to and settling in this state; and to 
effectually prevent the owners of slaves, or any other person, 
from the introduction of slaves into this state for the purpose 
of setting them free." 1 Mr. Bond, stipulated that his resolution, 
called the "Negro clause," be included as a separate item on 
the ballot when the citizens of Illinois voted on the new con- 
stitution. It was thus possible to vote against the amendment 

but for the constitution, or vice versa. 

Lincoln did not attend the convention, though one of his 
law partners did. At this time Lincoln was 38 years of age , a 
member of the Whig Party, and a resident of Sangamon County, 
having moved there from Kentuclcy by way of Indiana. 



^Arthur Charles Cole, ed. , The Const itutional Debates of 
1847 (Illinois Historical Library, Springfield, 1^19; , 85?. 
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MAP OF ILLINOIS^ 



Circled counties indicate the 
counties from which the delegates 
whose statements are included in 
sub-section A came. 




‘Mitchell's School Atlas (Thomas, Cowperthwait & Co., Philadelphia, 1847) 14 
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A. The Debate on the Negro Clause 



1. Mr. Church, a farmer from Winnebago County, was a Connect!- 
cut-bora Whig. His views appeared in the summary record of the 
convention:^ 

Would emigrants from Pennsylvania and others imbued 
with sentiments of humanity, come to this State, if the 
proposition made here in relation to blacks were to be- 
come a part of our organic law? No, sir; and they would 
regard such a provision as violating, not only the plain 
dictates of humanity, but the principles contained in the 
great charter of our rights— the Declaration of Independence. 
He desired that on the subject of slavery, the Constitution 
should leave it where it was left by the [Northwest] Ordi- 
nance of '87— ’that there shall be no slavery or involuntary 
servitude in the State. 

He wanted the constitution to be worthy of a free State — 
and to render it so, he would not have it, in the remotest 
degree, nor by any possible construction, sanction slavery, 
or oppress the colored race. 



2. The delegate from Ogle County was Mr. Pinckney. Born in 
New York, Mr. Pinckney was a Whig, a minister, and a professor ^ 

[S3ome of our late laws^ touching the treatment of 
negroes are a disgrace to our State; they would be a dis- 
grace to any people claiming to be free, enlightened and 
humane .... 

Do not misunderstand me. • • • Cl strongly disapprove 



205. 






Arthur Charles Cole 



1 



ed. * The Constitutional Debates . 204- 



4 n>id. . 205-207. 



c 

, ^The Illinois "Black Laws" to which he referred were passed 
once the state was safely admitted to the Union with a constitu- 
tion forbidding slavery as required by the Northwest Ordinance. 

A law of 1819 forbad the residence in the state by a Negro or 
mulatto "unless he shall first produce a certificate of his 
freedom. " An 1820 statute forbad persons of one fourth or more 
Negro blood from testifying against whites. An 1829 law forbad 
intermarriage and specified that Negroes without certificates of 
l freedom were to be considered runaway slaves and jailed. 
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of] the * under ground railroad * . • • 

I am not for passing laws to give Cnegroes] the right of 
suffrage* • . . I am in favor of removing them not only from 
this State, but from all the States, that they may in some 
other place enjoy human rights and privileges, in truth as 
well as in name; but I desire it not to be done by violence. 
I therefore concur with the gentlemen [who have spoken be- 
fore me] in giving the Colonization Society? great praise; 
it deserves it; it has my best wishes and my warm support. 



J. Williamson County* s delegate, a lawyer named Allen, was a 







Tennessee-born Democrat who favored the Negro clause: 
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[All Negroes were] all idle and lazy and the part of the 
State that he came from was overrun with them. It had been 
the custom for some time for the people of Kentucky, Alabama 
and other states to bring their old and worn out negroes, 
and those whom they emancipated, into this State and into 
his section of country, and the people desired to prevent 
this, and to get rid of those already there. 



* 

* 

% 



A. 

who 



Another lawyer, Mr. Davis, a Whig from Montgomery County 

Q 

had been bom in Kentucky, said: 7 

When, sir, I get up here and advocate that negroes are 
entitled to all the privileges of citizenship — social and 
political — I hope the tongue which now speaks may cleave 
to the roof of my mouth. There is a barrier between the 
two races which it is vain to attempt to destroy, [and 
which justifies refraining from] ... admitting; negroes to 
the enjoyment of our social and political rights. • • • 

These gentlemen [abolitionists] come here and upbraid 
us as the friends and advocates of slavery and the unfeel- 
ing and tyrannical oppressors of the poor degraded negro. 



ERjt 



Chicago was a depot on the Underground Railway. 

*^The Colonization Society had been founded in the South in 



1819 to relocate free Negroes in Latin America or' Africa; it 
found white supporters in the North as well. 

® Arthur Charles Cole, ed. , The Constitutional Debates , 208. 



9 Ibid. . 212. 
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We are no such thing. We are men who have come here from 
southern and slaveholding states, we are men who have seen 
the evils of a negro population, we came here to escape 
them, and we wish to prevent the increase within this 
state of that class of population more vicious and more 
degraded than even slaves— « free negroes. 

It came with ill grace from the gentlemen from the 
north, to charge those at the south [of Illinois] with 
being oppressors of the negro. Where did they come from, 
who were their ancestors? They, sir, are the sons of New 
England and of New York. They are the descendants of those 
men, who, when their states adopted the scale of years for 
the emancipation of the slaves within their limits, carried 
off their negroes to the southern market and sold them for 
cash, and returned to invest the price of hu m a n souls, di- 
rected by law to be emancipated at a certain time, in land, 
“ cattle and other property. These charges come from men 
w 7°^ liave 1)6001110 heirs to property purchased with the price 
of human blood and immortal souls! How can they then 
charge us with being the oppressors of negroes, when we 
only ask that we may be allowed to keep them from our midst, 
to be rid of their evils and their theiving, while they 
are enjoying the proceeds of negroes sold by their ancestors, 
the price of human blood and degradation. 



5- Mr. Brockman, a Kentucky-born Democrat, was a physician from 
Brown County. He told the delegates that 10 

[H]e had never heard before that negroes were citizens 
under the constitution of the United States, and entitled 
to all the rights and immunities of citizens. Would, gentle- 
men like to see their posterity sitting in a legislative 
assembly with a mixed delegation, as was the case in other 
places. We must either admit these negroes as citizens or 
exclude them. He would vote for the exclusion forever. 



Mr. Singleton, a Whig lawyer from Brown County, previously 
of Virginia, was of the mind that 11 



gentlemen should not consider the effect which the in- 
corporation of a principle in the constitution was to have 
upon any particular .portion of the State . The only enquiry 
should be, was it a correct principle? Was it calculated 
to advance the interests— to preserve the peace and quietude 
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Ibid. . 220. 



11 



Ibid.. 223-226. 
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of the State? These were proper inquiries. But if there was to be 
a system of log-rolling, if a principle was to be adopted because 
it was desired by any one portion of the State as an offset for 
some advantage to be granted to, or gained by another portion, then 
he thought it would be better to adjourn and go home. No good 
could be accomplished by acting upon such a system as that. He would 
vote for what he considered to be right, no matter whether his 
constituents coincided in opinion with him or not. If he believed 
that a principle was right, he would not stop to inquire whether 
it was so considered by the people at large. If he was convinced 
of its correctness it was all that was required to secure his vote. 
His own feelings had always been upon the side of slavery. He came 
from a slave State. He had lost none of his sympathies for 
slave-holders and slaves. He had a deep sympathy for slaves, for he 
knew that the conduct of those men in his State and in others, who 
pretended to be endeavoring to better the condition of slaves, 
instead of bettering their condition, was involving them in deeper 
degradation. . . . There was no question which had disturbed, and 
which would in future disturb and agitate this country so much as 
this question of slavery. He feared it was to be the power which 
was to break the cord which had bound us together as a nation. . , . 

Now, if there are men in Illinois who prefer the society 
of negroes, if there are men so extraordinarily anxious to associate 
with negroes, let them accompany their favorites to some locality 
where their presence may not be objectionable. But in this State, 
there are men who prefer the society of white men, and who have 
come here to get rid of an intolerable nuisance. The distinction 
which God has made between the races can never be abolished. Sir, 

I do hope that the resolution will pass. 

7. Hancock County was represented by a farmer named Mr. Geddes , a 

12 

Whig of Pennsylvania origins, who favored the Resolution: 

He felt deeply for the condition of the unfortunate negro. 

He regarded slavery as a moral evil, but he did not believe 
that it could be abolished in the United States without 
creating ten-fold greater evil. 

8. Mr. Lemon, an Ohio born farmer, was a Whig delegate from Dewitt 

13 

Coun ty : 

£k7e did not believe they were altogether human beings. 



l2 Ibid., 227. 
13 Ibid., 228. 
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If any gentleman thought they were • • • let him go and 
examine their nose; (roars of laughter) then look at their 
lips. Why, their scull3 [sic] were three inches thicker 
than white people* s. 



9* From Boone County came Mr. Whitney, a New York-horn Whig 
and a practicing physician. 

We [of Northern Illinois] hold it to he the right, the 
duty of the citizens of every state, on all occasions and 
under all circumstances, hy all reasonable and just means, 
to oppose the extension and perpetuity of slavery and its 
attendant evils; and the duty of every citizen of this 
hoasted land of freedom, to oppose the existence of slavery 
in all the territories under the Jurisdiction of the gen- 
eral government, and the further acquisition of slave 
territory, and to employ all constitutional means for con- ] 

fining slavery and slave laws, with all their attendant 
blessings and curses to the States in which slavery now i 

exists. • • • 

[The Negro Clause] is wrong in principle; it is in vio- 
lence of truth, Justice and humanity, and I am opposed to 
its going forth to the world in any form. ... I would 
doom my hand to the flames before it should hear to the 
polls a vote for a constitution embracing the principles \ 

contained in the section now under consideration. 

I 

4 

And it should not he thought strange that a few of the 
members of this convention, who were raised in States that 
have long since wiped the foul blot of slavery from their i 

constitutions, and from their statute books all laws that 
oppress the colored race, should express, by their votes, 
their abhorrence of the base proposition on which we are 
now called to deliberate. Nor should honorable gentlemen 
be surprised to find that some of us who have been, from 
our infancy, accustomed to hear the 4th of July break from 1 

valley, from hill side, and mountain top, with 

u Hy native country, thee . 

Sweet land of libertyT 
Of thee I sing, 

Land where my fathers died, \ 

Land of the Pilgrim's pride, ? 

From every mountain side j 

Let freedom ring . " j 

P W T 857-860. 
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should by our votes, on this question declare our eternal 
opposition to injustice and oppression. Nor should they 
be surprised that [a] few of us, who in childhood were 
pointed to that proud era when the heroes of 76 flung to 
the breeze the standard sheet and the bird of Jove soared 
from her tempest rocked eyrie on the mountain pine and 
perched upon its ample folds that we who have been taught, 
and believe, the doctrine proclaimed by the Continental 
Congress in a voice that shook the political univers e,, 

"That all'^ankind are created equal and are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable rights, among which 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, dare, , 
amid the whirlwind of slavery that is this hour raging 
through this convention, record our votes against the in- 
human principles of the section before us, let them be 
presented when, and in whatever form, they may. 

I thank God that I am . this day well enough to be in 
my seats and I thank Him for the opportunity I have, stand- 
ing in the Capitol, amidst the assembled wisdom of the 
State — the free representative of a free constituency, to 
declare of this section, by my vote, "out damned spot, 
out I say." 

4 

10. The Whig spokesman for Hardin County, Indiana-born Mr. 

' McCallen, felt that^ 

f the people of the south [of Illinois] would not suffer 

the evils and vices attendant on a negro population any 
longer. . . . [Unless the new constitution] permitted ade- 
quate protection to the south from being overrun by these 
swarms of free negroes from every state in the Union, that 
the people of the south would take the matter into their 
own hands, and commence a war of extermination. 



B . Convention Statistics 

The* delegates whose statements appear in Part A are repre- 
sentative of the men who attended the convention# The following 

statistics present a clear picture of the background of the I 

* I 
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ir: 



delegates:^ 








Birthplace of Delegates 


Profession 


of Delegates 


Kentucky 


28 


Farmers 


76 


New York 


24 


Lawyers 


5* 


Virginia 


16 


Physicians 


12 


Tennessee 


13 


Merchants 


9 


Pennsylvania 


12 


Mechanics 


4 


North Carolina 


9 


Circuit Clerks 3 


Massachusetts 


8 


Engineers 


1 


Ohio 


7 


Miller 


1 


Illinois 


7 


Minister 


1 


Vermont 


7 


Professor 


1 


Maryland 


6 




“152 


Connecticut 


4 






New Hampshire 


4 






Scotland 


3 






Indiana 


2 






Maine 


2 


Political Affiliation of 


New Jersey 


2 


Delegates 


South Carolina 


2 






Delaware 


1 


Democrats 


91 


Georgia 


1 


Whigs 


.’ll 


Rhode Island 


1 




162 


Ireland 


1 






Scotland 


1 


Political Divisions and 



Number of counties: 100 

Total Population: 700,000 

Negro Population: Approx. 5 *000 



C. The Vote on the Negro Clause 
By a vote of 70 to 56, the delegates decided to put the Negro 
clause on the ballot to be voted on by the people of the state. 

o 

At the same time, by a vote of 79 to 33, the convention adopted 
a provision which prevented negroes from holding public office 
and which barred inter-racial marriage within the state. 

The following table indicates the sentiments of Illinois 



16 



Ibid. . appendix, following 1019. 
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voters both, on the Negro clause and on the new constitution as 
a whole; 1 *' 7 



Illinois Voting by Counties, 1847 



County 


Delegates 
Birthplace - Party 


Totes on 
Constitution 

% % 

Total For Against 


Votes on 
Negro Clause 

% % 

Total For Against 






76488 


79 


21 


. 71558 


70 


30 


Adams 


Ky/Whig, Ky/Dem. , 
















NC/Dem., KH/Dem. 


2329 


72 


28 


2144 


65 


35 


Alexander 


Ky/Dem. . 


122 


. 76 


24 


121 


98 


2 


Bond 


Pa/Dem. 


666 


90 


10 


629 


88 


12 


Boone 


SC/Whig , HY/Whig 


867 


72 


28 


788 


6 


94 


*Brown 


Ky/Dem. , v Va/Whig 


688 


50 


50 


652 


80 


20 


Bureau 


Pa/Whig 


847 


75 


25 


806 


48 


52 


Calhoun 


Pa/Dem. 


185 


89 


11 


170 


97 


3 


Carroll 


Va/Dem. 


474 


76 


24 


449 


66 


34 


Cass 


Maine/Whig 


667 


95 


5 


650 


83 


17 


Champaign 


Ky/Dem. 


214 


69 


31 


214 


86 


14 


Christian 


Mass/Dem. 


302 


82 


18 


296 


95 


5 


Clark 


Va/Dem., Ohio/Whig, 














<r 

♦ 


Mass./Dem. 


807 


93 


7 


633 


87 


13 


Clay 


Ky/Dem. 


36 7 


81 


19 


315 


89 


11 


Clinton 


Ind./Whig 


622 


73 


27 


606 


73 


27 


Coles 


Ky/Whig, Va/Dem. 


997 


91 


9 


971 


95 


5 


Cook 


Ct/Dem. ,111/Dem. , 
















Scotland/Dem. , 
















Vt/Dem., NT/Dem. 


2332 


53 


47 


1912 


23 


77 


Crawford 


Vt/Dem. , Va/Dem. 


532 


82 


18 


527 


2 


98 


Cumberland 


— - 


277 


92 


8 


268 


98 


2 


DeKalb 


HY/Dem. 


533 


59 


41 


520 


24 


76 


De Witt 


Ohio/Whig 


517 


71 


28 


481 


80 


20 


Du Page 


HY/Dem., HH/Dem. 


836 


43 


57 • 


787 


16 


84 


Edgar 


Va/Whig, Term/Dem. 


971 


93 


7 


911 


95 


5 


Edwards 


Ohio/Whig 


282 


57 


43 


272 


85 


15 


Effingham 


.HY/Dem. 


299 


69 


31 


292 


75 


25 


Fayette 

nrr 


Ky/Whig, Md/Dem. 


734 


83 


17 


724 


81 


19 



Ibid., appendix, following 1019. 
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Votes on Votes on 

Delegates Constitution Negro Clause 

% % % % 



County 


Birthplace - Party 


Total 


For Against 


Total 


For Against 


Franklin 


Tenn/Dem. 


524 


82 


18 


487 


96 


4 


Fulton. 


Vt/Dem. , Pa/Dem. , 
Ky/Dem. , Pa/Dem. 


2527 


90 


10 


234-9 


80 


20 


Gallatin 


Ill/Dem. , Pa/Dem. 


414 


90 


10 


406 


93 


7 


Greene 


Vt/Dem. , Tenn/Dem. » 
Ky/Whig 


1306 


97 


3 


1238 


93 


7 


Grundy 


— 


212 


86 


14 


208 


69 


31 


Hamilton 


Tenn/Dem. 


531 


95 


5 


526 


73 


27 


Hancock 


NJ/Dem. , Ba/Whig, 
Mass/Dem. , Pa/Whig f 
Del/Dem. 


.1442 


80 


20 


1351 


81 


19 


Hardin 


Ind/Whig 


225 


89 


11 


224 


1 


99 


Henderson 


Tenn/Whig 


486 


81 


19 


452 


74 


26 


Henry 


Va/Whig 


301 


78 


22 


303 


52 


48 


Highland 


Ky/Dem. 


185 


79 


21 


174 


76 


24 


Iroquois 


P»*» 


363 


72 


28 


329 


64 


36 


Jackson 


SC/Dem* 


381 


95 


7 


376 


82 


18 


Jasper 




217 


88 


12 


211 


83 


17 


Jefferson 


Tenn/Dem . t ' Ga/Dem. , 
Va/Dem. 


759 


92 


8 


740 


94 


6 


Jersey 


Ny/Whig 


675 


78 


22 


645 


71 


29 


Jo Daviess 


Pa/Dem. $ Ohio/Whig, 
NY/Dem. 


1556 


95 


7 


1457 


72 


28 


J ohnson 


NC/Dem. 


288 


80 


20 


287 


98 


2 


Kane 


Mass/Whig, NY/Whig, 
NY/Dem. 


1456 


76 


24 


1350 


29 


71 


Kendall 


NY/Whig 


613 


76 


24 


590 


36 


64 


Knox 


Vt/Dem. iNYA^S 


1171 


95 


5 


1065 


56 


44 


Lake 


NH/Dem. ,Ct/Wblg 


1130 


62 


38 


1079 


15 


85 


La Salle 


Ohio/Dem. , NY/Dem. * 
Ohio/Dem. 


1626 


70 


30 


1506 


42 


58 


Lawrence 


Va/Whig 


555 


97 


3 


518 


85 


15 


Lee 


Tenn/Dem. 


494 


77 


23 


463 


40 


60 


Livingston 


W»«Ni 


96 


74 


26 


101 


88 


12 


Logan 


'Ohio/Whig 


519 


96 


4 


499 


94 

93 


6 


McDonough 


Ky/Dem. , Tenn/Whig 


625 


87 


13 


600 


7 


McHenry 


NY/Whig, Mass/Whig 


1461 


54 


46 


1401 


25 


75 


McLean 


Md/Whig, Ky/Whig 


1016 


80 


20 


925 


78 


22 
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Delegates 



County 



Votes on 
Constitution 

% % 



Votes on 
Negro Clause 



Macon 


Md/Whig 


39^ 


85 


15 


388 


95 


5 


Macoupin 


NO/Whig 


1074 


82 


18 


1037 


•' 82 


18 


Madison 


Vt/Whig, Scotland/ 
Dea** Ky/Whig, 
NC/Dem. 


1878 


58 


42 


1767 


71 


29 


Marion 


Ky/Dem. 


676 


96 


4 


664 


95 


5 


Marshall 


NC/Whig 


420 


84 


16 


364 


72 


28 


Mason 


Ky/Whig 


514 


79 


21 


490 


89 


11 


Massac 


Vn/Dem. 


312 


94 


6 


329 


84 


16 


Menard 


Ky/Whig 


6J8 


84 


16 


580 


86 


14 


Mercer 


Pa/Dem. 


559 


97 


3 


516 


66 


34 


Monroe 


Md/Dem. , Ill/Dem. 


805 


29 


71 


655 


98 


2 


Montgomery 


Ky/Whig ,KC/Dem. 


816 


95 


5 


777 


88 


12 


Morgan 


Ky/Whig, HC/Dem. , 
Ky/Dem., NY/Whig 


1488 


90 


10 


1394 


84 


16 


Moultrie 


— - 


284 


94 


6 


250 


93 


7 


Ogle 


NY/Whig 


770 


88 


12 


740 


57 


43 


Peoria 

.* •• V* 


Mass/Dem. , Mass/ 
Whig, Mass/Dem. 


1435 


77 


23 


1264 


67 


33 


Perry 


Ky/Whig 


517 


81 


19 


516 


90 


10 


Piatt 




139 


97 


3 


133 


91 


9 


Pike 


Ireland/Whig, 
HY/Dem. , Ohio/Dem. , 
Vt/Dem. 


ft 

2208 


77 


23 


2151 


85 


15 


Pope 


Scotland/Whig 


311 


81 


19 


301 


86 


14 


Pulaski 


~— 


137 


94 


6 


150 


87 


13 


Putnam 


Maine/Whig 


499 


60 


40 


485 


47 


53 


Randolph 


NY/Dem. , Va/Whig 


1087 


64 


36 


1023 


77 


23 


Richland 


Ill/Dem. 


362 


96 


4 


360 


93 


7 


Rock Island 


Vt/Whig 


679 


94 


6 


626 


72 


28 


St.. Clair 


Ky/Whig , . NC/Dem. , 
Germany/Dem. , 
Ill/Dem. 


2541 


63 


37 


2158 


95 


5 


Saline 


•MM 


373 


83 


17 


387 


100 


0 


Sangamon 


•111/Whig, Va/Whig, 
Ky/Whig, Ky/Whig 


2017 


90 


10 


1901 


78 


22 


Schuyler 


Ky/Dem. , Va/Whig 


1009 


93 


7 


956 


93 


7 


Scott 


NY/Whig, NH/Whig 


770 


94 


6 


710 


87 


13 


Shelby 


Md/Dem., Ky/Whig 


7 08 


90 


10 


695 


97 


3 
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*V. 



Delegates 



County 



Votes on 
Constitution 

% % % 

Birthplace - Party Total For Against Total For Against 



Votes on 
Negro Clause 



% 



Stark 

Stephenson 

Tazewell 

Union 

Vermilion 



NY/Dem. , NY/Dem. 
Hi/Whig, NY/Whig 
Ky/Dem. 

Tenn/Whig, Va/Whig 



Wabash 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

White 



Md/Whig 

Ct/Whig 

Term/Dem. ,NC/Dem. 
Tenn/Dem. 

Va/Whig, Tenn/Dem. 



Whiteside 

Will: 

Williamson 

Winnebago 

Woodford 



NJ/Whig 

NY/Dem. , Pa/Dem., 
Vt/Whig 

Tenn/Dem. ,111/Whig 
NY/Whig, Ct/Whig 
Pa/Dem. 



317 


74 


26 


283 


52 


48 


752 


61 


39 


693 


48 


52 


1117 


91 


9 


1029 


83 


17 


578 


96 


4 


575 


83 


17 


976 


92 


8 


927 


82 


18 


372 


99 


1 


357 


91 


9 


765 


93 


7 


698 


70 


30 


639 


87 


13 


552 


85 


15 


581 


58 


42 


547 


69 


31 


639 


80 


20 


632 


97 


3 


582 


83 


17 


536 


48 


52 


1220 


89 


11 


1146 


42 


58 


550 


82 


18 


CJlJl 

/TT 


91 


9 


961 


76 


24 


885 


19 


81 


420 


76 


24 


389 


84 


16 



^ ~ 1 J " ' ‘ -I“n - “1 1 1 ’ • - - m rj rr - <•«« mmrnmtmmmmmmmm 

‘Ten counties sent no delegates. They were not unrepresented, how- 
ever, since the elections for delegates were not held according to 
county lines. Thus one delegate sometimes represented more than a 
single county. 
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SECTION II 



FROM ILLINOIS TO TEE WHITE HOUSE 

In 1832 Lincoln made his political debut running in Sangamon 
County for the Illinois House of Representatives, He lost. In 
1860 he won the office of President of the United States. The 
documents in this section relate to Lincoln's life in the three 
intervening decades. 

As you read each selection, try to establish the relation- 
ship between Lincoln's politics and his principles. Are Lin- 

ijk 

coin's politics influenced by his beliefs about negroes, or are 
those beliefs about negroes shaped by his political activity? 

In his Journey to the White House, is Lincoln guided by certain 
fixed principles, or has he compromised some of them in his 

✓ 

quest for higher and higher political office? 

A. Whig Representative in Illinois . 1832 - 1846 
1. Lincoln sketched his early life in a brief summary which he 
drew up in 1858:^ 

Bom, February 12, 1809, in Hardin County, Kentucky. 
Education defective. 

Profession, a lawyer. 

Have been a captain of volunteers in Black Hawk war. 
Postmaster at a very small office. 

Four times a member of the Illinois legislature, and 
was a member of the lower house of Congress. 

John G. Nicolay and John Hay, eds.. The Complete Works of 
Abraham Lincoln , II, 368. 
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2. In 18J2, at the age of 23, Lincoln returned from the war 
l agains t the Black Hawk Indians just in time for a few weeks of 

| campaigning for the Sangamon County seat in the Illinois House 

; of Representatives. He ran as a Whig supporter of Henry Clay 

\ 

against the Democratic supporters of President Jackson. Follow 

j ing are excerpts from his campaign literature and speeches: 2 

f FELLOW-CITIZENS : Having become a candidate for the 

honorable office of one of your Representatives in the^ 
next General Assembly of this State, in accordance with 
an established custom and the principles of true Republi- 
canism, it becomes my duty to make known to you, the people I 

whom I propose to represent, my sentiments. ... 

? * - . ■ ■ ■ " 

X am in favor of a national bank; I am in favor of the 
internal improvement system, and of a high protective tariff. 

I These are my sentiments and political principles. ... 

With regard to existing laws, some alterations are 
thought to be necessary. Many respectable men have sug- 
j gested that our estray laws, the law respecting the issuing 

I . of executions , the road law , and some others , are deficient 

l in their present form, and require alterations. But, con— j 

sidering the great probability that the framers of those j 

* laws were wiser than myself, I should prefer not meddling 

with them, unless they were first attacked by others; in 
I which case I should feel it both a privilege and a duty to 

I take that stand which, in my view, might tend most to the 

i advancement of justice. ... 

[tttpon the subjects of which I have treated, I have 
[ spoken as I have thought. I may be wrong in regard to any 

or all of them; but, holding it a sound maxim that it is 

[• better only sometimes to be right than at all times to be 

[ wrong, so soon as I discover my opinions to be erroneous, 

I I shall be ready to renounce them. | 

Every man is said to have his peculiar ambition. Whether 
it be true or not, I qjan say, for one, that I have no other 
so great as that of being truly esteemed of my fellow-men, 
by rendering myself worthy of their esteem. How far I shall 
succeed in gratifying this ambition is yet to be developed. 

I am young, and unknown to many of you. I was born, and 
have ever remained, in the most humble walks of life. I 



2 Ibid. . I, 1, 7-9. 
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have no wealthy or popular relations or friends to recommend 
me. My case is thrown exclusively upon the independent 
voters of the country; and, if elected, they will have con- 
ferred a favor upon me for which I shall he unremitting in 
my labors to compensate. But, if the good people in their 
wisdom shall see fit to keep me in the background, I have 
been too familiar with disappointments to be very much 
chagrined. 

Your friend and fellow-citizen, 

A. LINCOLN 



3. Lincoln lost the election of 1832 but won in 1834 and again 
in 1836, 1838, and 1840. His four terms in the Illinois House 
of Representatives occasioned only one action of note with re- 
gard to negroes. In 1837 » in response to the urging of several 
states, northern and southern, the Illinois legislature passed 
a resolution deploring the increase of abolitionist ideas through- 
out the nation and affirming "that the right of property in 
slaves, is sacred to the slave-holding states by the Federal Con- 
stitution" and that neither slave-holders in Illinois nor in 
the District of Columbia could "be deprived of that right without 
their ^consent." At this session the major legislative goal of 
the representatives- from Sangamon county had been locating the 
new state capitol in their county seat, Springfield. Six weeks 
after the Legislature had approved these resolutions on slavery, 
Springfield having been approved as the site for the new state 
capitol, Lincoln and a colleague made the following protest as 
recorded in the offical journal:^ 

March 3, 1837 

The following protest was presented to the House, which 



1 



Ibid., 51-52. [Footnotes omitted.] 
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was read and ordered to be spread on the journals, to wit: ] 

] 

"Resolutions upon the subject of domestic slavery having 1 

passed both branches of the General Assembly at its present j 

session, the undersigned hereby protest against the passage 1 

of the same. j 

i 

They believe that the institution of slavery is founded 
on both injustice and bad policy; but that the promulgation I 

of abolition doctrines tends rather to increase than to 
abate its evils. j 

'I 

They believe that the Congress of the United States has i 

no power, under the constitution, to interfere with the j 

institution of slavery in the different States. 

: 

They believe that the Congress of the United States has ! 

the power, under the constitution, to abolish slavery in 
the District of Columbia; but that the power ought not to I 

be exercised unless at the request of the people of said 
District • \ 

Tbe difference between these opinions and those contained i 

in the said resolutions, is their reason for entering this 1 

protest." J 

DAN STONE, 1 

A. LINCOLN , ! 

f j 

Representatives from the county of Sangamon. 



In 1841 Lincoln and a friend, Joshua Speed, took a trip which 
he described in a letter dated September 27, 1841s**’ 

MISS MARY SPEED., Louisville, Ky. 

. Jiiond: ... We got on board the steamboat Leb anon 

* bhe canal Cat Springfield] , about twelve 

o clock M. of the day we left, and reached St. Louis the 
next Monday at 8 P.M. Nothing of interest happened during 
^ke passage , except the vexatious delays occasioned by the 
sand-bars be thought interesting. By the way, a fine ex- 
ample was presented on board the boat for contemplating 
the effect of condition upon human happiness. A gentleman 
had purchased twelve negroes in different parts of Kentucky* 
and was taking them to a farm in the South. They were 
chained six and six together. A small iron clevis was 
around the left wrist of each, and this was fastened to the 
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J a * n ^ a Sorter one i at a convenient distance from 

tne others, so that the negroes were strung together pre- 
cisely like so many fish upon a trot-line. In this condi - 
tion they were being separated forever from the scenes of 
their childhood, their friends, their fathers and mothers. 

und sisters, and m a n y of them from their wives 
and children, and going into perpetual slavery, where the 
lash of the master is proverbially more ruthless and un- 
relenting than any other where; and yet amid all these 
distressing circumstances, as we would think them, they 
were the most cheerful and apparently happy creatures on 
board. One whose offense for which he had been sold was 
an over-fondness for his wife, played the fiddle almost 
continually, and the ethers danced, sang, cracked jokes, 
;;and played various games with cards from day to day. How 
true it is that "God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb," 
or in other words, that he renders the worst of human con- 
ditions tolerable, while he permits the best to be nothing 
better than tolerable. 



L £• Vkj-g Congressman in Washington . 1847-184-9 

[ In Lincoln was elected to the United States House of 

ij 

Representatives as a Whig. His term coincided with the Mexican 

I 

| * War * a war which many Whigs opposed as a Southern plot to add 

l 

[ mol,e slave territory to the union. Lincoln himself was critical 

I 

; o£ the war on the grounds that it had been begun by President 

Polk without congressional approval and that it had been pro- 
| voked by the United States rather than Mexico. 

i 

b 

The aftermath of the war was a violent debate embroiling 

f • ' 

both Congress and the country at large over the question of 
whether slavery should be allowed in the territory acquired from 
j Mexico. Even before the war was over, the issue had been pre- 

! cipitated when Congressman David Wilmot of Pennsylvania intro- 

| duced an amendment to an appropriation bill prohibiting the in- 

! troduction of slavery in any of the territories which might be 

[ 

acquired. The Wilmot Proviso passed the House, in which 

*. 
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representatives from free states predominated, but it was defeated 
in the Senate. Thereafter, in the House of Representatives the 
Proviso was added to all bills which sought to organize the newly- 
won territories, and for more than three years the two houses 
of congress deadlocked over this issue, preventing any action 
from being taken. 

Looking back on these years, Lincoln said, "The Wilmot pro- 
viso, or the principle of it, was constantly coming up in some 
shape or other, and I think I may venture to say I voted for it 
at least forty times during the short time I was there. n * Tem- 
pers became so inflamed that in 1848 a new political party was 
organized in support of the Wilmot Proviso principle. Known 
as the Free Soil Party, it nominated ex-President Martin Van 
Buren to contest the presidential election. The two major par- 
ties side-stepped the Wilmot Proviso issue, ignoring it in their 
platforms. The Whigs nominated General Zachary Taylor, a hero 
of the Mexican War and a Louisiana slave-holder. The Democrats 
nominated Lewis Cass of Michigan. 

The documents which follow relate to this period in Lincoln? s 
public life. 

1. The platform of the Free Soil Party read, in part, as follows:^ 

Whereas, We have assembled in convention as a union of 
freemen, for the sake of freedom, forgetting all past poli- 
tical differences, in a common resolve to maintain the 
rights of free labor against the aggression of the slave 
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Thomas Hudson McKee , The Rational Conventions and Platforms 
of All Political Parties, l78^~T9UT (Friedenwaid Company, Balti- 
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power, and to secure free soil to a free people; and 

Whereas, Cthe two major parties ^veno^nated]candi- 
*0 4 - a a Y^T'fKp-r of whom can be supported by the opponents oa 
slavery 6 ext ensionwithout a sacrifice of consistency, duty 
and self-respect* • • • 

i ■RocsnivAd Therefore* that we, the people here as- 
flflmhled ^rememberi ng the example of our fathers . itothe days 
of the first Declaration of Independence, putting our trust 
4 n God for the triumph of our cause , and invoking His 
midmce in our^endeavors to advance it, do now plant our- 
selves upon the national platform of freedom, PP 
to the sectional platform of slavery* 

2. Besolved, That slavery in the several states of this 
Union which recognize its existence depends upon the state 
laws alone which cannot be repealed or modified hy the 
federal government , and for which laws that government is 
not responsible. We therefore propose no interference by 
Congress with slavery within the limits of any state. . . • 

■>. Besolved, That in the judgment of this convention 
Comrress - Eas"" no - more power to make a slave than to make a 
ki^|; no SEw power to institute or establish slavery than 

to institute or establish a monarchy. . . • 

6 Resolved, That is the duty of the federal government 
to relieve itself from all responsibility for the existence 
or continuanc^of slavery wherever the government Presses 
constitutional power to legislate on that subject, and 
thus responsible for its existence* • • • 

a solved That we accept the issue which the slave 
power 'halTorcfj’upon ust and So their demand for more slave 
states and more slave territory, our calm but final answer 
is' No more slave states and no more slave territory. Let 
the Boil of our extensive domain be kept * re ® - a ^ 

pioneers of our own land and the oppressed and banishe 
other seeking homes of comfort and fields of enter 

prise in the new world. • • • 

10. Resolved , That we inscribe on our banner , '’Free Soil, 
STipecE H'ree Labor, and Free Men, and under it w 
fight on, and fight forever, until a triumphant victory shall 

reward our exertions. 



2. Congressman Lincoln spoke in various states during the presi- 
dential election campaign. »,None of those speeches has been pre- 
served, but the following account.'of one given at Worcester, 
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Massachusetts, on September 12, 1848, appeared in a Boston news- 

,.7 



paper: 




Mr, Kellogg then introduced to the meeting the Hon. 
Abraham Lincoln, Whig member of Congress from Illinois. . . . 



Mr. Lincoln has a very tall and thin figure, with an 
intellectual face, showing a searching mind, and a cool 
judgment. He spoke in a clear and cool, and very eloquent 
manner, for an hour and a half, carrying the audience with 
him in bis able arguments and brilliant illustrations— -only 
interrupted by warm and frequent applause. He began by ex- 
pressing a real feeling of modesty in addressing an audience 
’'this side of the mountains," a part of the country where, 
in the opinion of the people of his section, everybody was 
supposed to be instructed and wise. But he had devoted his 
attention to the question of the coming presidential elec- 
tion, and was not unwilling to exchange with all whom he 
might the ideas to which he had arrived. ... 



[As to slavery in the States, he said] that the people 
of Illinois agreed entirely with the people of Massachusetts 
on this subject, except perhaps that they did not keep so 
constantly thinking about it. All agreed that slavery was 
an evil, but that we were not responsible for it and cannot 
affect it in states of this Union where we do not liye* But, 
the question of the extension of slavery to new territories 
of this country, is a part "of our responsibility and care, 
and is under our control. In opposition to this Mr. L. be- 
lieved that the self -named "Free Soil" party, was far behind 
the Whigs. Both parties opposed the extension. As he under- 
stood it the new party had no principle except this opposi- 
tion. If their platform held any other, it was in such a 
general way that it was like the pair of pantaloons the Yankee 
Pedlar offered for sale, "large enough for any man, small 
enough for any boy." They therefore had taken a position 
calculated to break down their single important declared 
object. They were working for the election of either General 
Cass or General Taylor. The speaker then went on to show, 
clearly and eloquently, the danger of extension of Slavery, 
likely to result from the election of General Cass. To unite 
with those [the Democrats] who annexed the new territory to 
prevent the extension of slavery in that territory seemed 
to him to be in the highest degree absurd and ridiculous. 
Suppose these gentlemen succeed in electing Mr. Van Buren, 
they had no specific means to prevent the extension of slavery 
to New Mexico and California, and General Taylor, he 



John G. Nicolay and John Hay, eds. , The Complete Works of 
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confidently Relieved, would not encourage it, and would not 
prohibit its restriction. But if General Cass was elected, 
he felt certain that the plans of farther extension of 
territory would be encouraged, and those of the extension 
qJ slavery would meet no check. The Free ooil men in 
claiming that name indirectly attempt a deception, by im- 
plying that Whigs were not Free Soil men. In declaring 
that they would "do their duty and leave the consequences 
to God," merely gave an excuse for taking a course they 
were not able to maintain by a fair and full argument. 
make this declaration did not show what their duty was. If 
it did we should have no use for judgment, we might as well 
be made without intellect, and when divine or human law 
does not clearly point out what is our duty, we have no 
means of finding out what it is by using our most intelligent 
judgment of the consequences. If there were divine law, or 
human law for voting for Martin Van Buren, or if a fair ex- 
amination of the consequences and first reasoning would show 
that voting for him would bring about the ends they pre- 
tended to wish — then he would give up the argument. But 
since there was no fixed law on the subject, and since the 
whole probable result of their action would be an assistance 
in electing General Cass, he must say that they were behind 
the Whigs in their advocacy of the freedom of the soil. • . . 



Mr. Lincoln went on to say that ... we had a candidate 
whose personal character and principles he had already 
described, whom he could not eulogize if he would. General 
Taylor had been constantly, perseveringly , quietly standing 
up, doing his duty , and asking no praise or reward for it. 

He was ep fl must be just the man to whom the interests, prin- 
ciples and prosperity of the country might be safely in- 
trusted. • • • 



Q 

3 . Following is a synopsis of the results of the election of 1848: 



Popular Vote Pop ular Vote Electoral 
— ln nXihois ~ Vote 



Taylor (Whig) 

Cass (Democrat) 

Van Buren (Free Soil) 



1 , 360,101 

1,220,544 

291,265 



53,047 

56,300 

15,775 



163 

127 

0 



4. In March, 1849, Lincoln introduced a resolution in the House 



*Based on statistics in Thomas Hudson McKee , The National 
Convention, 71-72 • 
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which provided for the gradual emancipation of slaves in the 

& 

District of Columbia with the consent of their masters , and 

also for stepped up enforcement of the Fugitive Slave Law in 

j the District. Lincoln took no part in the discusrsion on his 

resolution and soon withdrew it:^ 

[F]inding that I was abandoned by my former backers 
j and having little personal influence , 1^ dropped the matter 

I knowing that it was useless to prosecute the business at 

1 that time • 



C. The Formation of the Republican Part y. 1854-1856 

ji? 

During the years 1849 to 1854, Lincoln was not active poli- 
tically. Instead, lie cultivated his law practice, spending six 

months of each year in Springfield, the other six "riding cir- 

l 

| cult" through central Illinois. Lincoln's time was spent on 

£ 

tax cases, wills, pensions, and an occasional murder. Once he 

r 

* defended a Kentucky slaveholder accused of violating the Illinois 
law against importing slaves into the state. During these years, 

> both Lincoln and the nation seemed on the surface to be uncon- 

cerned with the issue of slavery. The fires of agitation fanned 

L 

| 

j ty the Mexican War and the Wilmot Proviso had been hanked by 

* the Compromise of 1850. 

} Then, in 1854, Senator Stephen A. Douglas of Illinois pro- 

i 

posed a bill to organize the territories of Kansas and Nebraska 

t 

according to the principle of popular sovereignty, it being left 
to the people of each territory to decide whether or not to per- 
mit slavexy within its borders. These territories formed a part 
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of the area in which slavery had been forever prohibited under 
the terms of the Missouri Compromise of 1820. In effect, Douglas 
thus proposed a repeal of the earlier compromise. 

The hill became a law in 1854. No sooner had it passed than 
pro-slavery and anti-slavery settlers raced for Kansas, each 
group hopeful of bringing that state into the union on its side. 
"Bloody Kansas" ensued. Out of the clamor arose a new political 
party flatly opposed to the extension of slavery into any of 
the territories under any* circumstances. To the banner of this 
new Republican Party flocked ex-Pree Soilers, many former Whigs, 
and some anti-slavery Democrats. So rapid was its growth that 
by 1856, when it nominated John C. Premont for the presidency, 
it had replaced the Whigs as one of the two major parties in 
the nation. 

1. Lincoln described his reaction to the Kansas-Nebraska Act 

in an autobiographical sketch written in 1860 in which he re- 
in 

f erred to himself as "he." 

Upon his return from Congress he went to the practice 
of the law with greater earnestness than ever before. In 
1852 he was upon the Scott electoral ticket, and did some- 
thing in the way of canvassing, but owing to the hopeless- 
ness of the cause in Illinois he did less than in previous 
presidential canvasses. 

2. Lincoln elaborated his reaction in greater detail in a speech 



^°John G- Nicolav and John Hay, eda. . The Complete Works of 
Abraham Lincoln. VI, 37- 
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in Peoria, Illinois on May 30, 1854: 11 

This declared indifference, but, as I must think, covert 
real zeal, for the spread of slavery I cannot but hate, I 
hate it because of the monstrous injustice of slavery it- 
self, I hate it because it deprives our republican e xamp le 
of its just influence in the world; enables the enemies of 
free institutions with plausibility to taunt us as hypo- 
crites; causes the real friends of freedom to doubt our 
sincerity; and especially because it forces so many good 
men among ourselves into an open war with the very funda- 
mental principles of civil liberty, criticizing the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and insisting that there is no right 
principle of action but self-interest. 

Before proceeding let me say that I think I have no pre- 
judice against the Southern people. They are just what we 
would be in their situation. If slavery did not now exist 
among them, they would not introduce it. If it did now 
exist among us, we should not instantly give it up. This I 
believe of the masses North and South. ... If all earthly 
power were given me, I should not know what to do as to the 
existing institution. Mfor first impulse would be to free 
all the slaves, and send them to Liberia, to their own na- 
tive land. But a momenta reflection would convince me that 
whatever of high hope (as I think there is) there may be in 
this in the long run, its sudden execution is impossible. 

If they were all landed there in a day, they would all perish 
in the next ten days; and there are not surplus shipping and 
surplus money enough to carry them there in many times ten 
days. What then? Free them all, and keep the^ among us 
as underlings? Is it quite certain that this betters their 
condition? I think I would not hold one in slavery at any 
rate, yet the point is not clear enough for me to denounce 
people upon. What next? Free them, and make them politi- 
cally and socially our equals. Ity own feelings will not 

a 2 m r? o£ ' Wlis * au* Nine would, we well know that those 
of the great mass of whites will not. Whether this feeling 
accords with justice and sound judgment is not the sole 
question, if indeed it is any part of it. A universal feel- 
ing, whether well or ill founded, cannot be safely disre- 
garded, We cannot then make them equals. It does seem to 
me that systems of gradual emancipation might be adopted, 
but for their tardiness in this I will not undertake to 
judge our brethren of the South. 

When they remind us of their constitutional rights, I 



, XI, 205-208 , 226-228 , 243. 
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acknowledge them— not grudgingly, but fully and fairly: and 
I would give them any legislation for the reclaiming of 
their fugitives which should not in its stringency he 
more likely to carry a free man into slaveiy than our ordi- 
nary criminal laws are to hang an innocent one. 

But all this, to my judgment, furnishes no excuse for 
permitting slavery to go into our own free territory than 
it would for reviving the African slave-trade hy law. 

But one great argument in support of the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise is still to come. That argument is "the 
sacred right of self-government." It seems our distinguished 
senator has found great difficulty in getting his antagonists 
even in the Senate, to meet him fairly on this argument. • • 

I trust I understand and truly estimate the right of self- 
government. Ity faith in the proposition that each man should 
do precisely as he pleases with all which is exclusively his 
own lies at the foundation of the sense of justice there is 
in me. I extend the principle to communities of men as 
well as individuals. ... 

The doctrine of self-government is right, — absolutely 
and eternally right,— but it has no just application as 
here attempted. Or perhaps I should rather say that whether 
it has such application depends upon whether a negro is not 
or is a man. If he is not a man, in that case he who is a 
man may as a matter of self-government do just what he 
pleases with him. 

^ But AJ bhe negro is a man, is it not to that extent a 
total destruction of self-government to say that he too 
shall not govern h i m self. When the white man governs him— 
self, that is self-government; but when he governs himself 
&rd also governs another man, that is more than self— govern- 
ment— that is despotism. If the negro is a man, why then 
my ancient faith teaches me that "all men are created equal," 
and that there can be no moral right in connection with one 
man’s making a slave of another. 



Judge Douglas frequently, with bitter irony and sarcasm, 
paraphrases our argument by saying: "The white people of 

Nebraska are good enough to govern themselves, but they are 
not good enough to govern a few miserable negroes 1" 



"""""" 11 — « ■ -- ■■ ■ 

, Lincoln here referred to the Fugitive Slave law, passed as 
part of the Compromise of 1850. This strict law which provided 
for the return of escaped slaves who were found in Northern States 
was opposed hy many in the North, particularly the abolitionists. 
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: WellJ I doubt not that the people of Nebraska are and 

will continue to be as good as the average of people else- 
where. X do not say the contrary. What I do say is that 
no man is good enough to govern another man without that 
i other 1 s consent. I say this is the leading principle, the 

| sheet-anchor of American republicanism. Our Declaration of 

; Independence says: 

| We hold these truths to be self-evident: That all men 

are created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. That to secure these 
rights, governments.: are instituted among men, DERIVING THEIR 
JUST POWERS PROM THE CONSENT OF THE GOVERNED. 

I 

| 

j I have quoted so much at this time merely to show that , 

according to our ancient faith, the just powers of govem- 
l ments are derived from the consent of the governed. Now 

| the relation of master and slave is • • « a total violation 

of this principle. The master not only governs the slave 
without his consent, but he governs him by a set of rules 
S altogether different from those which he prescribes for him- 

! self. Allow all the governed an equal voice in the govem- 

[ ment, and that, and that only, is self-government. 

i T 

f; 

\ Let it not be said I am contending for the establishment 

[ of political and social equality between the whites and 

j blacks. I have already said the contrary. I am not com- 

f bating the argument of necessity, arising from the fact 

that the blacks are already among us; but I am combating 
what is set up as moral argument for allowing them to be 
i taken where they have never yet been — arguing against the 

extension of a bad thing, which, where it already exists, 
j we must of necessity manage as we best can. ... 

Some men, mostly Whigs, who condemn the repeal of the 
I Missouri Compromise, nevertheless hesitate to go for its 

• restoration, lest they be thrown in company with the 

: Abolitionists. Will they allow me, as an old Whig, to tell 

I them, good-humoredly, that I think this is very silly? 

Stand with anybody that stands right. Stand with him while 
| he is right, and part with him when he goes wrong. Stand 

j with the Abolitionist in restoring the Missouri Compromise, 

| and stand against him when he attempts to repeal the fugitive 

l slave law. In the latter case you stand with the Southern 

disunionist. What of that? you are still right. In both 
cases you are right. In both cases you expose the dangerous 
extremes. In both you stand on middle ground , and hold the 
ship level and steady. In both you are national, and nothing 
[ less than national. This is the good old Whig ground. To 

desert such ground because of any company, is to be less 
! than a Whig — less than a man — less than an American. 
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J. Amid the heated discussions on the Kansas-Nebraska question, 
Lincoln received a letter from his Kentucky friend Joshua Speed, 
who suspected that by now the two childhood friends might have 
differing political views. In a letter dated August 24, 1855 * 
Lincoln answered Speed’s question, "Where do you stand in poli- 
tics now?", and recalled the trip they had taken together in 
1841; 15 



CY]ou say that sooner than yield your legal right to 
the slave, especially at the bidding of those who are not 
themselves interested, you would see the Union dissolved*** 

I • • • acknowledge your rights and my obligations under 
the Constitution in regard to your slaves. I confess I 
hat e to see the poor creatures hunted down and caught and 
carried back to their stripes and unrequited toil 5 but I 
bite my lips and keep quiet. In 1841 you and I had to- 
gether a tedious low-water trip on a steamboat from Louis- 
ville to St. Louis. You may remember, as I well do, that 
from Louisville to the mouth of the Ohio there were on 
board ten or a dozen slaves shackled together with irons. 
Q?hat eight was a continued torment to me, and I see some- 
thing like it every time I touch the Ohio or any other 
slave border. It is not fair for you to assume that I 
have no interest in a thing which has, and continually 
exercises, the power of making me miserable. You ought 
rather to appreciate how much the great body of the Northern 
people do crucify their feelings, in order to maintain 
their loyalty to the Constitution and the Union. I do 
oppose the extension of slavery because my judgment and 
feeling so prompt me , and I am under no obligations to the 
contrary. If for this you and I must differ, differ we 
must. ... I think I am a Whig; but others say there are 
no Whigs, and that I am an Abolitionist. When I was at 
Washington, I voted for the Wilmot Proviso as good as forty 
times; and I never heard of any one attempting to unwhig 
me for that. I now do no more than oppose the extension of 
slavery. 



4 . In 1856 Lincoln campaigned actively for the Republican 
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Presidential candidate, John C. Fremont, against the Democratic 
nominee, James Buchanan, who pledged "non-interference by Con- 
gress with slavery in the states and territories or in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia." Lincoln delivered the following speech at 

14 

Kalamazoo, Michigan on August 27* 

C Lincoln claims that the question of whether slavery 
should be allowed to spread into the new territories 
or not is a singularly great question, though the 
opponents of the Republicans would not agree. He 
notes that the Nebraska bill makes it possible for 
slavery to spread into the territories, and argues 
that this fact should be of great interest to North- 
erners as there is a need to keep the territories 
"for the homes of free white people." He refers to 
an article in the Richmond Enquirer which justified 
the spread of slavery and claimed that slaves are 
better off than Northern laborers. Lincoln attempts 
to refute both arguments and argues that the ques- 
tion can only be avoided by either letfcing slavery 
and Buchanan triumph or joining the Republicans in 
attempting to "triumph over the black demon."] 



5. When the votes had been counted, the Republican party swept 
all the major state offices in Illinois. Nationally, it fared 
as follows s ^ 

Analysis by Votes 



Buchanan (Democratic) 
Fremont (Republican) 
Fillmore (American) 



Popular Vote 
National Illinois 

1,838,169 105,348 

1,341,264 96,139 

874,534 37,444 



Electoral Vote 

174 

114 

8 



^Roy P. Basler. Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln . II, 361- 

366 . 

^Thomas Hudson McKee, The National Conventions . 103-104. 
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Free States 



Slave States 



Analysis 

Buchanan 

California 
Illinois 
Indiana 
New Jersey 



b£ States 

Fremont 

Connecticut 

Iowa 

Maine 

Massachusetts 
Michigan 
New Hampshire 
New York 
Ohio 

Rhode Island 

Vermont 

Wisconsin 



Alabama 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia/ 




Fillmore 



Maryland 



£• Prcd Scott « Douglas , and the Senate Campaign 

1857-1858 

On March 6, 1857$ two days after James Buchanan* s inaugura- 
tion as President, the Supreme Court handed down its verdict in 
the Dred Scott case. Scott was a slave who had travelled with 
his owner to Illinois and the territory of Wisconsin. After re- 
turning to Missouri, he sued in court for his freedom, eventually 



appealing his case to the Supreme Court. The Court ruled that 
since Scott was not a citizen of Missouri or of the United States 
he had no right to sue. The Court further declared that, even 
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had Scott heen allowed to sue, his residence in a free territory 
had not made him a free man since this would deprive his master 
of property in violation of the provisions of the Fifth Amend- 
ment of the Constitution. 

The Missouri Compromise, which made the Wisconsin Territory 
free, had thus in this case been declared unconstitutional from 
the start. Even more important were the implications for the 
future. The Dred Scott opinion seemed to imply that slavery 
could not be prohibited in any of the territories belonging to 
the. United States even if the people living in a territory 
wanted to prohibit slavery. 

The decision inevitably became the major issue in the con- 
gressional election of 1858. Of these electoral contests, 
none attracted more nationwide attention than the one for the 
Senate seat in Illinois. This pitted the incumbent, Democratic 
* Senator Stephen A. Douglas, author of the Kansas-Nebraska Act 
and a leader of his party in the Senate, against the Republican 
challenger, Abraham Lincoln. United States Senators were at 
this time chosen in each state by vote of the state legislature. 
Republican candidates for the legislature ran pledged to vote 
for Lincoln, Democrats for Douglas, and the choice of Senator 
was thus determined by whose supporters won the most seats in 
the election for legislature. 

1. On June 16, 1858, Lincoln received the Republican nomination 
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for Senator and opened Ills campaign, with a speech in Chicago: 

”A house divided against itself cannot stand#" I be- 
lieve this government cannot endure permanently half' slave 
and half free. I do not expect the Union to be <&ssolved— 
I do not expect the house to fall— but I do expect it will 
cease to be divided# It will become all one thing, or all 
the other. Either the opponents of slavery will arrest 
the further spread of it, and place it where the public 
mind shall rest in the belief that it is in the course of 
ultimate extinction ; or its advocates will push, it forward 
till it shall become alike lawful in all the States, old 
as well as new, North as well as South. 

Have we no tendency to the latter condition? 



2. Lincoln's opponent, Senator Stephen A. Douglas, launched 

17 

his campaign with a speech in Chicago on July 9 J 

[I]n my opinion this government of ours is founded on 
the white basis. It was made by the white man, for the 
benefit of the white man, to be administered by white men, 
in such manner as they should determine. It is also true 
that a negro, an Indian, or any other man of an inferior 
race to a white man, should be permitted to enjoy and 
humanity requires that he should have all the rights, 

? rivileges and immunities which he is capable of exercis- 
ng consistent with the safety of society. I would give 
him every right and every privilege which his capacity 
would enable him to enjoy, consistent with the good of the 
society in which he lived. But you may ask me what are 
these rights and these privileges. Vty answer is that each 
state must decide for itself the nature and extent of these 
rights. Illinois has decided for itself. We have decided 
that the negro shall not be a slave, and we have at the 
same time decided that he shall not vote, or serve on juries, 
or enjoy political privileges. I am content with that sys- 
tem of policy which we have adopted for ourselves. ... * 

r6 .TnVm g TNicoOay and John Hay, eds.« The Complete Works of 
Abraham Lincoln . Ill, 2. 

17 Political Debates Between A braham Lincoln and Stephen A. 
Douglas (The Burrows Brothers Company, Cleveland, 18W » 19-20 • 

A preferable reference is Paul Angle ed. , Create d Equal? ffhe 
Lincoln-Douglas Debates of 1858 (University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1958 TT Reference Tiimade in that volume to the audience 
reaction to the debates. 
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On the other hand, the state of Maine has decided that 
in that state a negro man may vote on an equality with the 
white man. The sovereign power of Maine had the ri fht to 
nrescribe that rule for herself. Illinois has no right to 
complain of Maine for conferring the right of negro suffrage, 
nor has Maine any right to interfere with, or complain of 
Illinois “because she has denied negro suffrage. ... 



I do not subscribe to the doctrine of my friend, Mr. 
Lincoln, that uniformity is either desirable or possible. 

I do not acknowledge that the states must all be free or 

must all be slave. 

I do not acknowledge that the negro must have civil and 
political rights everywhere or nowhere. ... He goes for 
uniformity in our domestic institutions, for a war of 
sections, until one or the other shall be subdued. I go 
for the great principle of the Kansas-Nebraska bill, — the 
rightof the people to decide for themselves. 



J. Before election day November 2, the candidates travelled 
a combined total of 10,000 miles by road, canal, river, and 
rail, speaking to groups of all sizes and descriptions. Lincoln 
gave 63 addresses and Douglas about twice that many at towns 
indicated by L and D on the Map in Section I. Lincoln challenged 
Douglas to 50 debates; Douglas agreed to seven. Following are 

excerpts from several of the debates. 

The initial debate was held at Ottawa on August 21. Douglas 

spoke first: 18 

We are told by Lincoln that he is utterly opposed to 
the Dred Scott decision, and will not submit to it, for 
the reason that he says it deprives the negro of the rights 
and privileges of citizenship. ... I ask you, are you in 
favor 6 f conferring upon the negro the rights and privileges 
of citizenship? Do you desire to strike out of our state 
constitution that clause which keeps slaves and free negroes 
out’ of the state, and allow the free negroes to flow in, 
and cover your prairies with black settlements? Do you 



Ibid. , 88-89* 
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Do you desire to turn this beautiful state into a free 
negro colony, in order that when Missouri abolishes 
slaveiy she can send one hundred thousand emancipated 
slaves into Illinois, to become citizens and voters, on 
an equality with yourselves? If you desire negro citizen- 
ship, if you desire to allow them to come into the state 
and settle with the white man, if you desire them to vote 
on an equality with yourselves, and to make them eligible 
to office, to serve on juries, and to adjudge your rights, 
then support Mr. Lincoln, and the Black Republican party, 
who are in favor of the citizenship of the negro. For 
one, I am opposed to negro citizenship in any and every 
form. I believe this government was made on the white 
basis. I believe it was made by white men, for the bene- 
fit of white man and their prosperity for ever, and I am 
in favor of confining citizenship to white men,- men of 
European birth and descent, instead of conferring it upon 
negroes, Indians and other inferior races. 

Mr. Lincoln, following the example and lead of all the 
little Abolition orators, who go around and lecture in 
the basements of schools and churches, reads from the 
Declaration of Independence, that all men were created 
equal, and then asks how can you deprive a negro of that 
equality which God and the Declaration of Independence 
awards to him. He and they maintain that negro equality 
is guaranteed by the laws of God, and that it is asserted 
in the Declaration of Independence. If they think so, of 
course they have a right to say so, and so vote. I do not 
question Mr. Lincoln's conscientious belief that the negro 
was made his equal, and hence is his brother, but for my 
own part , I do not regard the negro as my equal, and 
positively deny that he is my brother or any kin to me 
whatever. • .. 

Now, I do not believe that the Almighty ever intended 
the negro to be the equal of the white man. If he did, 
he has been a long time demonstrating the fact. 

iq 

In reply Lincoln said: 7 

I have no purpose, directly or indirectly, to interfere 
with the institution of slavery in the States where it 
exists. I believe I have no lawful right to do so, and I 
have no inclination to do so. I have no purpose to intro- 
duce political and social equality between the white and 
the black races. There is a physical difference between 
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the two, which in my judgment, will probably forever for- 
bid their living together upon the footing of perfect 
equality; and inasmuch as it becomes a necessity that 
there must be a difference, I, as well as Judge Douglas, 
am in favor of the race to which I belong, having the 
superior position. I have never said anything to the 
contrary, but I hold that notwithstanding all this, there 
is no reason in the world why the negro is not entitled 
to all the natural rights enumerated in the Declaration 
of Independence, the right to life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness. I hold that he is as much entitled 
to these as the white man. I agree with Judge Douglas he 
is not my equal in many respects — certainly not in color, 
perhaps not in moral or intellectual endowment. But in 
the right to eat the bread, without leave of anybody else, 
which his own hand earns , he i£ my equal and the equal of 
Judge Douglas % and the equaT of every living man . 



Lincoln elaborated his views on the status of the Negro at 

20 

Charleston on September 18: 

Ladies and Gentlemen: 

While I was at the hotel to-day an elderly gentleman 
called upon me to know whether I was really in favor of 
producing a perfect equality between the negroes and white 
people. • • . 

I am not, nor ever have been in favor of bringing about 
in any way the social and political equality of the white 
and black races; that I am not nor ever have been in favor 
of making voters or jurors of negroes, nor of qualifying 
them to hold office, nor to intermarry with white people; 
and I will say in addition to this that there is a physical 
difference between the white and black races which I be- 
lieve will for ever forbid the two races living together on 
terms of social and political equality. And inasmuch, as 
they cannot so live, while they do remain together there 
must be the position of superior and inferior, and I as 
much as any other man am in favor of having the superior 
position assigned to the white race. I say upon this 
occasion I do not perceive that because the white man is 
to have the superior position the negro should be denied 
everything. I do not understand that because I do not want 
a negro woman for a slave I must necessarily want her for 
a wife. My* understanding is that I can just let her alone. 



a °Ibld. ~ 163-164. 
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I am now in my fiftieth year, and I certainly never have 
had a black woman for either a slave or a wife . oo it 
seems to me quite possible for us to get along without 
making either slaves or wives of negroes. I will add to 
this that I have never seen to my knowledge a man, 
or child who was in favor of producing a perfect equality, 
social and political, between negroes and white men. 



On several occasions Douglas charged Lincoln and the Republican 

Party with having "a different set of principles for each of 

21 

these localities 1 .’ : 

[His] principles in the north are 3et black, in the 
centre they are in color a decent mulatto, and in lower 
Egypt they are almost white. 

In the final debate which was held at Alton on October 15, the 
y oo 

candidates summarized their views. Lincoln claimed that 

Republicans looked upon slavery 

as being a moral, social and political wrong; and while 
they contemplate it as such, they nevertheless have due 
regard for its actual existence among us, and the diffi- 
culties of getting rid of it in any satisfactory way and 
to all the constitutional obligations thrown about it. 

Yet having a due regard for these, they desire a policy 
in regard to it that looks to its not creating any more 
danger. They insist that it should as far as may be , 
he treated as a wrong, and one of the methods of treating 
it as a wrong is to make provision that it shall, grow no 
larger. They also desire a policy that looks to a peace- 
l ful end of slavery at sometime, as being wrong. • • . 

That is the real issue. That is the issue that will 
continue in this country when these poor tongues of Judge 
Douglas and myself shall be silent. It is the eternal 
struggle between these two principle s—right and wrong — 
throughout the world. They are the two principles that 
have stood face to face from the beginning of time ; and 



^ Tbid . , 185* 

2 2 Ibid . » 274-276, 280. 
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will ever continue to struggle. The one is the common 
right of hu man ity and the other the divine right of kings. 
It is the same principle in whatever shape it develops 
itself. It is the same spirit that says, “You work and 
toil and earn bread, and I* 11 eat it.” No matter in what 
shape it comes, whether from the mouth of a king who seeks 
to bestride the people of his own nation and live by the 
fruits of their labor, or from one race of men as an 
apology for enslaving another race, it is the same tyranni- 
cal principal. 



In conclusion Douglas said: 

I assert that this government can exist as they, Cthe 
Founding Fathers3 made it, divided into free and slave 
states, if any one state chooses to retain slavery. He 
Clincoln] says that he looks forward to a time when slavery 
shall be abolished everywhere. I look forward to a time 
- when each state shall be allowed to do as it pleases. If 

it chooses to keep slavery forever, it is not my business, 
but its own* if it chooses to abolish slavery, it is its 
own business— not mine. I care more £pr the. great, principle 
of self-government, the right of the people to rule, than 
I do for all the negroes in Christendom. I would not en- 
danger the perpetuity of this Union. I would not blot 
out the great inalienable rights of the white men for all 
the negroes that ever existed. Hence, I say, let us main- 
tain this government on the principles that our fathers 
* fca&e It, recognizing the right of each state to keep 

slavery as long as its people determine, or to abolish 
it when they please. 



On November 2, the votes elected 46 Democrats to the state 

legislature and 41 Republicans, thus assuring Douglas's reelec- 

, * 

tion to the Senate. 



E. The Road to the Presidency . 1859-1861 
The excerpts from the Lincoln-Douglas debates in Part D 
illuminate only facet of those debates. The central issue of 
the debates Was in fact somewhat larger and more complicated than 
the disputations over racial equality. Douglas, as author of 
the Kansas-Nebraska Act, favored popular sovereignty, and yet 
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the Dred Scott decision, which h© also supported, seemed to 
undermine his position by implying that slavery could not he 
prohibited in a territory. This seemed to leave it that while 
people in a territory could vote on the question of slavery, 
they could not vote slavery down. Lincoln* s repeated prodding 
on this score produced at Freeport the answer from Douglas that 
even though in theory slavery could not be specifically prohi- 
bited in a territory, in fact, slaveholders would not take 
slaves into certain territories unless laws upholding slavery 
were on the books. To some, the Freeport Doctrine seemed a 
quibble, but it may have saved Douglas in Illinois in 1858. It 
irritated Southerners ao much, however, that when in 1860 Douglas 
received the Democratic nomination for President many of them 
bolted the convention and nominated another candidate, splitting 
the Democratic Party. 

The documents in this section deal with that election and 
the events leading up to it. 
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1. In 1859 , Lincoln delivered speeches in Iowa, Ohio, Indiana, 

j 

Wisconsin and Kansas. At Columbus, Ohio on September 16 he 
said:^ 

j 

I 

Did you ever, five years ago, hear of anybody in the 1 

world saying that the negro had no share in the Declara- ! 

tion of National Independence; that it did not mean negroes 
at all, and when "all men" were spoken of negroes were not 
included? I 



I am satisfied that five years ago that proposition was 



cy 



^John G. Nicolay and John Hay. eds., The Complete Works of 
Abraham Lincoln. V, 186-187, 189. “ 
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not put upon paper by any living being anywhere. 



I have been unable at any time to find a man in an 
audience who would declare that he had ever known anybody 
saying so five years ago. But last year there was not a 
"Douglas popular sovereignty" man in Illinois who did not 
say it. Is there one in Ohio but declares his firm belief 
that the Declaration of Independence did not mean negroes 
at all? I do not know how this is; I have not been here 
much; but I presume you are very much alike everywhere. 
Then I suppose that all now eaqpress the belief that the 
Declaration of Independence never did mean negroes. I 
call upon one of them to say that he said it five years 
ago. 



If you think that now, and did not think it then, the 
next thing that strikes me is to remark that there has 
been a change wrought in you, and a very significant change 
it is, being no less than changing the negro, in your 
estimation, from the rank of a man to that of a brute. 

They are taking him down, and placing him, when spoken of, 
among reptiles and crocodiles, as Judge Douglas himself 
expresses it. • * . , 



I ask attention to the fact that in a preeminent de- 
gree these popular sovereigns are at this work: blowing 

out the moral lights around us; teaching that the negro 
is no longer a man, but a brute; that the Declaration h£s 
nothing to do with him; that he ranks with the crocodile 
and the reptile; that man, with body and soul, is a matter 
of dollars and cents. I suggest to this portion of the 
Ohio Republicans, or Democrats, if there be any present, 
the serious consideration of this fact, that there is now 
going on among you a steady process of debauching public 
opinion on this subject. With this, my friends, I bid you 
adieu. 



2. In 1860, Lincoln travelled east and delivered a famous 
speech at the Cooper Union in New York City on February 27, 
following this speech with a series of speeches in New England 



in which he accented the same theme. At the Cooper Union 

24 



Lincoln said: 



Holding as they [the Southerners] do, that slavery is 



24 



Ibid . % 326-527. 
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I morally right and socially elevating, they cannot cease to 

f demand a full national recognition of it as a legal right 

| and a social blessing. 

i 

Nor can we justifiably withold this on any ground save 
our conviction that slavery is wrong. If slavery is right, 
all words, acts, laws, and constitutions against it are 
j themselves wrong, and should be silenced and swept away. 

If it is right, we cannot justly object to its nationality— 
[ its universality; if it is wrong, they cannot justly insist 

: upon its extension — its enlargement. All they ask we could 

I readily grant, if we thought slavery right; all we ask they 

f could as readily grant, if they thought it wrong. Their 

thinking it right and our thinking it wrong is the precise 
fact upon which depends the whole controversy. Thinking 
it right, as they do, they are not to blame for desiring 
I its full recognition as being right; but thinking it wrong, 

| we do, can we yield to them? Can we cast our votes 

I with their view, and against our own? In view of our moral, 

| social, and political responsibilities, can we do this? 

j Wrong as we think slavery is, we can yet afford to let 

it alone where it is, because that much is due to the neces- 
I sity arising from its actual presence in the nation; but 

| can we, while our votes will prevent it, allow it to spread 

into the national Territories, and to overrun us here in 
1 these free States? If our sense of duty forbids this, then 

let us stand by our duty fearlessly and- effectively, let 
us be diverted by none of those sophistical contrivances 
wherewith we are so industriously plied and belabored — con- 
! trivances such as groping for some middle ground between 

j the right and the wrong: vain as the search for a man who 

§ should be neither a living man nor a dead man; such as a 

policy of "don’t care" on a question about which all true 
men do care. • • • 



3* In May, the Republicans held their national convention in 
Chicago. The platform they adopted read in part as follows: 2 ^ 

Resolved , That we, the delegated representatives of 
the Republican electors of the United States, in convention 
assembled, in discharge of the duty we owe to our consti- 
tuents and our country, unite in the following declarations: 



OC " ' 1 1 11 . » — - ■■ ■ - «■■« - . 

-^Thomas Hudson McKee, The National Conventions. 113-114. 
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I 2. That the maintenance or the principles promulgated 

I in the Declaration of Independence and embodied in the 

j federal Constitution, "That all men are created equal; that 

| they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 

I rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit 

| of happiness; that to secure these rights, governments are 

| instituted among men, deriving their Just powers from the 

[ consent of the governed, "——is essential to the preservation 

| of our republican institutions; and that the federal Con- 

stitution, the rights of the states, and the union of the 
I states must and shall be preserved. ... 

I 4. That the maintenance inviolate of the rights of the 

I states, and especially the right of each state to order and 

| control its own domestic institutions according to its own 

| judgment exclusively , is essential to that balance of power 

I 011 which the perfection and endurance of our political 

I fabric depends; ... 

7 • That the new dogma, — that the Constitution, of its 
| cwn force, carries slavery into any or all of the territories 

j of the United States,— —is a dangerous political heresy, at 

| . variance with the explicit provisions of that instrument 

I itself, with contemporaneous exposition, and with legisla- I 

l tive and judicial precedent; is revolutionary in its tendency 

| and subversive of the peace and harmony of the country. j 



l 

| 






f 

9 



8. That the normal condition of all the territory of 
the United States is that of freedom; that, as our republi- 
can fathers, when they had abolished slavery in all our 
national territory, ordained that "no person should be de- 
prived of life, liberty, or property without due process of 
law, it becomes our duty, by legislation, whenever such 
legislation is necessary, to maintain this provision of the 
Constitution against all attempts to violate it; and we 
deny the authority of Congress, of a territorial legislature, 
or of any individuals, to give legal existence to slavery 
in any territory of the United States. 



¥ 

* 

| 4. The leading contender for the Republican nomination for 

j President was William Seward of New York, well known for his 

[ abolitionist leanings. Lincoln, a candidate from the west, 

» 

\ received strong support from those who considered themselves to 

I 

j be moderates on the slavery issue. In addition there were other 

| candidates who were, generally speaking, less adamant on the 
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question of slavery than either Seward or Lincoln* Nomination 

required 255 votes. So close was Lincoln on the third ballot 

that four delegates switched their vote, giving him the nomination. 

One student of the convention has analyzed the vote on a 

geographic basis. In the following table "upper" refers to the 

tier of states from New England to Minnesota, and "lower" from 

New Jersey to Iowa, while "miscellaneous" includes California, 

Oregon, and the six slave states of Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland, 

26 

Missouri, Texas, and Virginia. 

[Three ballots are listed in which Lincoln gains from 
a minority position in the first ballot to a majority 
position over Seward in the third ballot, with his 
vote being more than doubled in all three geographic 
areas.] 



5 . In the election of 1860, Lincoln was opposed by Senator Douglas 

* 1 t .■ * * 

candidate of the Northern Democrats, who applauded popular sov- 
ereignty; by John Breckinridge of Kentucky, candidate of the Inde- 
pendent or Southern Democrats, who supported the Dred Scott deci- 
sion; and by John Bell of Tennessee, whose Constitutional Union 
Party sought to preserve constitution and union by ignoring the 
slavery issue. The map which follows indicates the election re- 
sults in Illinois. 

[The map of Illinois included indicates the percentage 
of popular vote by counties in the presidential elec- 
tion of 1860. It is made clear that Lincoln controlled 
most of the vote in each of the northern counties, while 
Douglas had a considerable majority in the southern 
.counties.] 



^^Don E. Fehrenbacher. Prelude to Greatness : Lincoln in the 

1850 * s (Stanford University Pres a, “Stanford, t%2) , 1557 

2 ?Map drawn from Arthur Charles Cole , The Era of the Civil 
War (Illinois Centennial Commission, Springfield, 191977 200. 
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6. On the national scene the election results were as follows: 



28 



STATE 



ELECTORAL VOTE 



Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Connecticut 

Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 

Kentucky. 
Louisiana 
Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts ... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Mew Hampshire. . . 

New Jersey 

New York 

North Carolina.. 

Ohio 

Oregon * 

Pennsylvania. . . . 
Rhode Island.... 
* South Carolina.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wisconsin • 

Total, 



39,173 

43,692 

3,815 



172,161 

139,033 

70,409 

1,364 

• • • 

62,811 
2,294 
106,533 
88,480 
22,069 
• • • 

17,028 

37,519 

58,324 

362,646 

• • • 

231,610 

5,270 

268,030 

12,244 



33,808 

1,929 

86,110 



13.651 
5,227 

38,516 

15,522 

1,023 

367 

11,590 

160,215 

115.509 
55,111 

25.651 
7,625 

26,693 

5,966 

34,372 

65,057 

11,920 

3,283 

58.801 
25,881 

62.801 

312.510 
2,701 

187,232 

3,951 

16,765 

7,707 



6,849 

16,290 

65,021 



4-) 

D 

bO H 
O 



o 



48,831 
28,732 
34,334 
14 ,641 
7,347 
8,513 
51,889 
2,404 
12,295 
1,048 
53,143 
22,681 
6,368 
42,482 
5,939 
805 
748 
40,797 
31,317 
2,112 



48,339 

11,405 

3,006 

178,871 



11,350 I 64,709 
47,548 



1,969 

74,323 

888 



27,825 

20,094 

6,817 

3,291 

3,861 

5,437 

42,886 

3,913 



1,763 

66,058 

20,204 

2,046 

41,760 

22,331 

405 

62 

25,040 

58,372 

441 



44,990 

12,194 

183 

12,776 



69,274 

15,438 

218 

74,681 

161 



Total 

Vote 



90,307 

54,053 

118,810 

77,146 

16,049 

14,347 

106,365 

338,693 



5,306 272,143 



128,331 

146,216 

50,510 

97,918 

92,502 

169,175 

154,747 

34,799 

69,120 

165,518 

65,953 

121,125 

675,156 

96,030 

412,411 

12,410 

476,442 

19,951 



145,333 

62,986 

42,844 

167,223 

152,180 



8 



1,866,352 1,375,157 847,514 587,830 4 



676,853 
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7. Between Lincoln's election in November and his inauguration in March, several com- 
promise measures were drawn up in a last-ditch attempt to avert the secession threatened 

by the South. 

28 As drawn from Thomas Hudson McKee, The National Conventions, 118-119. 
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To each, Lincoln's response was the same:" 

[Lincoln asserts that there can he no compromise 
on the question of extending slavery by accepting 
the principle of popular sovereignty.] 
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| SECTION III 

i 

| A WAR FOR UNION— OR FREEDOM? 

j The election of Lincoln precipitated the crisis. On the 

journey from Springfield, assassination rumors caused the Eresi- 
| dent elect to he spirited secretly away from Baltimore and into 

| the nation)®^ capital. By the time Lincoln arrived in Washington, 

the states ox the lower South— South Carolina, Mississippi, 

| Florida, Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, and Texas-had all an- 

nounced their secession from the Union, 
i • ; Would Linc oln let the seven seceding states leave the Union 

| m peace, or would he preserve the Union by force,- if necessary? 

What effect would any action taken against the seceding states 
have on the four remaining states of the upper south-Virginia , 
North Carolina, Tennessee, and Arkansas— and upon the four 
| slave-holding border states— Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky, and 

L Missouri? 

If it came to using force, would the ensuing struggle be 
[ a war for Union against secession, or a war for freedom against 

j slavery, or both? Lincoln was urged by some of his supporters 

I to abolish slavery, the mere existence of which was felt by 

| many to be the cause of secession. 

[ This section is concerned with the pressures from every 

[ quarter which bombarded Lincoln during his first year and a 

I half in office. Did the force of events control Lincoln, or 

\ dld he shape events in this conflict to end secession? Or was 

| 

I a co nf lict to end slavery? 
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1. Lincoln was inaugurated on March 4, 1861. In this time of 
crisis, Northerners and Southerners alike studied the Inaugural 



Address for clues as to the future policies of the new admini- 
I, stration: 



Apprehension seems to exist among the people of the 
Southern States that by the accession of a Republican 
administration their property and their peace and personal 
security are to be endangered. (There has never been any 
reasonable cause for such apprehension. Indeed, the most 
ample evidence to the contrary has all the while existed 
and been open to their inspection. It is found in nearly 
all the published speeches of him who now addresses you. 

I do but quote from one of those speeches when I declare 
that "I have no purpose, directly or indirectly, to inter- 
fere with the institution of slavery in the States where 
it exists. I believe I have no lawful right to do so, and 
I have no inclination to do so." (Chose who nominated and 
elected me did so with full knowledge that I had made this 
and many similar declarations, and had never recanted them. 

And, more than this, they placed in the platform for 
my acceptance, and as a law to themselves and to me, the 
clear and emphatic resolution which I now read: 



I 
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Resolved % (Chat the maintenance inviolate of the rights 
of the States, and especially the right of each State to 
order and control its own domestic institutions according 
to its own judgment exclusively, is essential to that 
balance of power on which the perfection and endurance of 
our political fabric depend, and we denounce the lawless 
invasion by armed force of the soil of any State or Terri- 
tory, no matter under what pretext, as among the gravest 
of crimes. 

I now reiterate these sentiments; • • • the property, 

* 'peace and security of no section are to be in any wise 
endangered by the now incoming administration. • . • 

I hold that, in contemplation of universal law and of 
the Constitution, the Union of these States is perpetual. 
Perpetuity is implied, if not expressed in the fundamental 
law. of all national governments. It is safe to assert 
that no government proper ever had a provision in its 



^John G. Nicolay and John Hay, eds. , The Complete Works 
of' Abraham Lincoln . VI, 169-171, 173, 175 ,T5’07’I5f: 
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organic law for its own termination. • • • 



It follows from these views that no State upon its own 
mere motion can lawfully get out of the Union; that re- 
solves and ordinances to that effect are legally void; and 
that acts of violence, within any State or States, against 
the authority of the United States, are insurrectionary or 
revolutionary according to circumstances. • • . 



I 

l 

> 

r 



I therefore consider that, in view of the Constitution 
and the laws, the Union is unbroken; and to the extent of 
my ability I shall take care, as the Constitution itself 
expressly enjoins upon me, that the laws of the Union be 
faithfully executed in all the States. ... 



i In doing this there needs to be no bloodshed or vio- 

lence; and there shall be none, unless it be forced upon 
the national authority. • . • 

I 

One section of our country believes slaveiy is right, 
and ought to be extended, while the other believes it is 
wrong, and ought not to be extended. This is the only 
substantial dispute. • . • 

l 

£ i 

| The chief magistrate derives all his authority from 

l the people, and they have conferred none upon him to fix 

terns for the separation of the states. The people them- 
selves can do this also if they choose; but the executive ,• 
as such, has nothing to do with it. His duty is to ad- 
minister the present government, as it came to his hands, 

[ and to transmit it, unimpaired by him, to his successor. 

{ 



; 2. On March 9, Secretary of State Seward sent a circular to 

[ 

"all the ministers of the United States" in foreign capitals 

i 

2 

[ around the worlds 

i 

I am now instructed by the President of the United States 
to inform you that, having assumed the administration of the 
: government in pursuance of an unquestioned election and of 

' the directions of the Constitution, he . . . relies upon 

the exercise of the greatest possible diligence and fidelity 
i on your part to counteract and prevent the designs of those 

: who would invoke foreign Intervention to embarrass or over- 

throw the republic. • • • 



^Executive Documents % Second Session of the Thirty-Seventh 
Congress % T8ST- 1 S2 ^Governm OfTTc'e'/l/ashington , 1&62 ) , 

i, $2-$3* 
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I transmit herewith a copy of the address pronounced 
by the President on taking the constitutional oath of 
office. It sets forth clearly the errors of the misguided 
partisans who are seeking to dismember the Union, the 
grounds on which that conduct is . . . [rejected] , and 
also the general policy which the government will pursue 
with a view to the presentation of domestic peace and 
order, and the maintenance and preservation of the fed- 
eral Union. • • • 

We feel free to assume that it is the general convic- 
tion of men, not only here but in all other countries, 
that this federal Union affords a better system than any 
other that could be contrived to assure the safety, the 
peace, the prosperity, the welfare, and the happiness of 
all the States of which it is composed. ... Any advantage 
that any foreign nation might derive from a connexion 
that it might form with any dissatisfied or discontented 
portion. State, or section, ... would be ... [temporary] , 
and would be overbalanced by the evils it would suffer from 
a disseverance of the whole Union, whose manifest policy 
it must be hereafter, as it has always been heretofore, 
to maintain peace, liberal commerce, and cordial amity with 
all other nations, and to favor the establishment of well- 
ordered government over the whole American continent. 

The President regrets that the events going on here may 
be productive of some possible inconvenience to the people 
. . . [of other nations]; but he is determined that those 
inconveniences shall be made as light and as transient as 
possible, and • • • shall be amply indemnified. 



3* On March 30, the English magazine PUNCH had carried the 
following jingle:^ 

Though with the North we sympathize 
It must not be forgotten 
That with the South we * ve stronger ties 
Which are composed of cotton. 



A. Since the turn of the year, the Confederates had been seizing 
federal forts and arsenals across the South. President Buchanan 



— ; 1 - — — — — — 

<Belle Becker Sideman and Lillian Priedman, eds. , Europe 

Looks at the Civil War (The Orion Press, New York, I960), Jo-3 7. 
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had protested — with words but not with arms. Lincoln decided 
to try to hold the remaining military posts under federal con- 
trol. On April 12, as a supply ship made its way to provision 
Fort Sumter in Charleston harbor, the South opened fire on the 
fort, and the war was on. 

To meet this crisis Lincoln issued a proclamation on 
April 15 calling for 75,000 volunteers to serve for a period 



of three months. A quota was assigned to each state. The 

4 



response was as follows: 



States 


Quota 


hen 

Furnished 


Maine 


780 


771 


New Hampshire 


780 


779 


Vermont 


780 


782 


Massachusetts 


1,500 


3,736 


Rhode Island 


780 


3,W7 


Connecticut 


780 


2,402 


New York 


13,280 


13 ,906 


New Jersey 


3,123 


3,123 


Pennsylvania 


12,500 


20,175 


Delaware 


780 


775 


Maryland 


3,123 


• » • # • 


West Virginia 


2,340 


900 


District of Columbia 




4,720 


Ohio 


10,153 


12,357 


Indiana 


4,683 


4,683 


Illinois 


4,683 


4,820 


Michigan 


780 


781 


Wisconsin 


780 


817 


Minnesota 


780 


930 


Iowa 


780 


968 


Missouri 


3,123 


10,591 


Kentucky 


3,123 




Kansas 




650 


Tennessee 


1,560 




Arkansas 


780 




North Carolina 


1,560 




Total 


73,891 


91,816 



Frederich Fhisterer, Statistical Record of the Armies of 
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5* Four days later, on April 19, as the Massachusetts men made 
their way to Washington, the following incident took place in 

5 

Baltimore . 

[This is an account of a part of a Massachusetts 
regiment marching through Baltimore to meet the 
rest of the regiment, despite the attempts by 
residents*— through taunts and gunfire«-to prevent 
them from passing through* 3 



6. Three days after the Massachusetts troops arrived in the 

nation's capitol, Secretary of State Seward instructed the am- 
bassador in Paris to relay the following message to the French j 

f 

government, similar notes being sent to American diplomats in | 

6 1 

England and other countries: 1 

The condition of slavery in the several states will 1 

remain the same whether Cthe rebellion] shall succeed or 1 

fail. I 

7 i 

7. In late April the following exchange of letters took place:' j 

Washington, April 23d, 1861 J 

! 

i 

Hon. Simon Cameron, ! 

Secretary of War 

Sir: I desire to inform you that I know of some three 

hundred of reliable colored free citizens of this City, who j 

desire to enter the service for the defence of the City. i 

I can be found about the Senate Chambers, as I have i 



^Paul M. Angle and Earl Schenck Miers. Tragic Years , 1860- 
1865 (Simon and Schuster, New York, I960), I, 90. 

^Executive Documents . 198. 

?U.S. Congress, House, 56th Cong., 1st Sess., The War of 
the Bebellion (Washington, Government Printing Office, 189977 

m; i; wri53. 
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been employed about the premises for some years. 



Yours respectfully, 



Jacob Dodson, 
(Coloured) 




War Department 
Washington, April 29, 1861 

Jacob Dodson (colored), 

Washington City 

Sir; In reply to your letter * . • , this Department 
has no intention at present to call into the service 
of the Government any colored soldiers. 

With respect, &c., 

Simon Cameron 
Secretary of War 



8 . On the day that Cameron answered Dodson, the London Times 
carried the following statements 8 

So nearly are our interests intertwined with America 
that civil war in the United States means destitution in 
Lancashire* 

9 . On May 3 % 1861, Lincoln called for 500,000 more troops. 
Most of those who responded promised to serve for a period of 



^Bell Becker Sideman and Lillian Friedman, eds., Europe 
Looks at the Civil War, 31 * 
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three years 



9 



States and Territories 
Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

West Virginia 

District of Columbia 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kentucky * * 

Kansas 

Nebraska Territory 

Total 



Quota 


Men 

Furnished 


17,560 


18,104 


9,234 


8,328 


8,950 


9,508 


34,868 


32,177 


4,955 


6,286 


13,057 


no , 865 


109,056 


120,231 


19,152 


11,523 


82,825 


85,100 


3,145 


1,826 


15,578 


.9,355 


8,497 


12,757 


1,617 


1,795 


67,365 


84,116 


38,832 


61,341 


47,785 


81,952 


21,357 


23,546 


21,753 


25,490 • 


4,809 


6,937 


19,216 


21,987 


31,544 


25,238 


27,237 


35,095 


3,235 


6,953 


• • * • • 


91 


611,827 


700,680 



6. Frederick Douglas, a Maryland slave who had escaped and 
become a freedman, was the influential editor of Douglass 1 
Monthly * In the April issue )he concluded from Lincoln* s Inaugural 
Address that the president is "the most dangerous advocate of 
slave-hunting and slave-catching in the land." In the May issue 



^Frederick Phisterer, Statistical Record * A* 
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ho wrote an article entitled, 



"How to End the War":^ 



[Douglas makes a plea for the slaves to be freed 
by proclamation from the Capitol and contends that 
the war could be ended if slaves and freedman were 
called into the service to form a liberating army 
that would march into the South.] 



11. Slaves were already seeking asylum with the Union armies 
in the field. Some northern generals returned them to their 
owners in accordance with the provisions of the Fugitive Slave 
Law. Others refused to do so. In Virginia General Butler 
claimed that these negroes had become "contraband of war." 
General Fremont, for whom Lincoln had campaigned in 1856, eman- 
cipated the slaves of rebel masters in Missouri, and General 
Hunter did likewise in Georgia, South Carolina, and Florida. 

Lincoln overruled Hunter and Fremont for reasons he explained 

11 

in a letter dated September 22, 1861; 

General Fremont’s proclamation as to confiscation of 
property and the liberation of slaves is purely political 
and not within the range of military law or necessity. If 
a commanding general finds a necessity to seize the farm 
of a private owner for a pasture, an encampment, or a 
fortification, he has the right to do so, and to so hold 
it as long as the necessity lasts; and this is within 
military law, because within military necessity- But to 
say the farm shall no longer belong to the owner, or his 
heirs forever, and this as well when the farm is not 
needed for military purposes as when it is, is purely 



^Philip S. Foner, The Life and Writings of Frederick 
Douglass (International I&VllWersTTrfew York', T^S), III, 94-95- 

11 

John G'. Nicolay and John Hay, eds. * Ihe Complete Works 
of Abraham Lincoln - VI, 358-560 * 
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political, without the savor of military law about it. 

And the same is true of slaves. If the general needs 
them, he can seize them and use them; but when the need 
is past, it is not for him to fix their permanent future 
condition. That must be settled according to laws made 
by law-makers, and not by military proclamations. The 
proclamation in the point in question is simply "dicta-- 
tor ship." It assumes that the general may do anything 
he pleases, confiscate the lands and free the slaves of 
loyal people, as well as of disloyal ones. ... I can- 
not assume this reckless position, nor allow others to 
assume it on my responsibility* 

You speak of it [emancipation] as being the only means 
of saving the government. On the contrary, it is itself 
the surrender of the government. Can it be pretended that 
it is any longer the Government of the United States — any 
government of constitution and laws— wherein a general 
or a president may make permanent miles of property by 
proclamation? I do not say Congress might not with pro- 
priety pass a law on the point, Just such as General 
Fremont proclaimed. I do not say I might not, as a mem- 
ber of Congress, vote for it. What I object to is, that 
I, as President, shall expressly or impliedly seize and 
exercise the permanent legislative functions of the gov- 
ernment. 




So much as to principle. Now as to policy. No doubt 
the thing was popular in some quarters, and would have 
been more so if it had been a general declaration of 
emancipation. The Kentucky legislature wculd not budge 
till that proclamation was modified; and General Anderson 
telegraphed me that on the news of General Fremont having 
actually issued deeds of manumission, a whole company of 
our volunteers threw down their arms and disbanded. ... 
[T]he very arms we had furnished Kentucky would be turned 
against us. I think to lose Kentucky is nearly the same 
as to lose the whole game. Kentucky gone, we cannot hold 
Missouri, nor, as I think, Maryland. These all against 
us, and the job on our hands is too large for us. We 
would as well consent to separation at once, including the 
surrender of this capital. ... 

You must not understand I took my course on the pro- 
clamation because of Kentucky. I took the same ground in 
a private letter to General Fremont before I heard from 
Kentucky. • • • 

Your friend, as ever, A. LINCOLN. 



12. By July 4, when Congress reconvened in special session, 
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Lincoln had taken a number of measures deemed necessary to the 
conduct of the war. A naval blockade had been established along 
the 1300 miles of Confederate coastline, the writ of habeas 
corpus had been suspended and ’‘disloyal" officials in Maryland 
had been arrested. The four states of the upper South had 
Joined the Confederacy, but four slave states along the border 
had decided to remain "neutral." 



At this special session' Congress passed a resolution de- 



claring that the war was being waged not to interfere with "the 
rights or established institutions Cof the States] but to de- 
fend and maintain the supremacy and to preserve the Union." 

On August 1, 1861 Congress passed an act entitled "An act 
of Congress to confiscate property used for insurrectionary 
purposes : 

That whenever hereafter during the insurrection 
against the Government of the United States, any person 
claimed to be held to labor or service under the laws 
of ary State shall be required or permitted by the per- 
son to whom such labor or service is claimed to be due, 
or by the lawful agent of such person, to take up arms 
against the United States, or ... to work or to be 
employed in or upon any fort, navy-yard, dock, armory, 
ship,* or entrenchment, or in any military or naval ser- 
vice whatever, against the Government and lawful authority 
of the United States, then, and in every such case the 
person to whom such service is claimed to be due shall 
forfeit his claim to such labor, any law of the State or 
of the United States notwithstanding. . • • 



13. Following this declaration, Congress began to apply pressure 



' 12 Henry Wilson, HiBtory of the Anti slavery Measures of the 
Thirty-Seventh and ThlrtylCTKE^n^nWresa'Qa , 1561-65 IWalker , 
Fuller, and Company, Hoston, 1B65;, 14^15 • 
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on tho Union army for a march, on Richmond , the Confederate capi— 
tol. But by late fall the military ledger presented a dismal 
record:^ 



July 21 



Gen. McDowell defeated at Bull Run • • • 
hy the Confederates 



August 10 Battle of Wilson’s Creek won by the 

Confederates ... 

October 21 Union troops defeated at Ball's Bluff • • . 

14. On December 1, 1861, Secretary of War Cameron submitted a 
report which Lincoln transmitted to Congress without endorsing 
the suggestion contained therein: ^ 

The geographical position of the metropolis of the 
nation, menaced by the rebels, and required to be de- 
fended by thousands of our troops, induces me to suggest 
for consideration the propriety and expediency of a re- 
construction of the boundaries of the States of Delaware, 
Maryland, and Virginia. Wisdom and true statesmanship 
would dictate that the seat of the National Government, 
for all time to come, should be placed beyond reasonable 
danger of seizure by enemies within, as well as from 
capture by foes from without. 

15. In his Annual’.Message to Congress, delivered on December 3, 
Lincoln reviewed the course of the war and then stated: ^ 

Under and by virtue of the act of Congress entitled 



^Gorton Carruth and Associates, The Encyclopedia of Ameri- 
c an Pacts and Dates (Thomas Crowell Company, "New York, 

265 * 

14 

Executive Documents . II, 6. 

15 

-'John G. Nicolay and John Hay, eds.. The Complete Works 
of Ahraham Lincoln. VII, 50-51. 
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"An act to confiscate property used for insurrectionary 
purposes," approved August 6, 1861, the legal claims of 
certain persons to the labor and service of certain other 
persors have become forfeited, and numbers of the latter 
thus liberated are already dependent on the United States, 
and must be provided for in some way. Besides this, it 
is not impossible that some of the States will pass simi- 
lar enactments for their own benefit respectively, and 
by operation of which persons of the same class will be 
thrown upon them for disposal. In such case I recommend 
that Congress provide for accepting such persons, • • • 
that such persons, on such acceptance by the General Gov- 
ernment, be at once deemed free, and that in any event 
steps be taken for colonizing both classes (or the one 
first mentioned if the other shall not be brought into 
existence) at some place or places in a climate congenial 
to them. It might be well to consider, too, whether the 
free colored people already in the United States could not, 
so far as individuals may desire, be included in such 
colonization. 

To carry out the plan of colonization may involve the 
acquiring of territory, and also the appropriation of 
money beyond that to be expended in the territorial acqui- 
sition. Having practised the acquisition of territory 
for nearly sixty years, the question of constitutional 
power to do so is no longer an open one with us. The 
power was questioned at first by Mr. Jefferson, who, how- 
ever, in the purchase of Louisiana, yielded his scruples 
on the plea of great expend! ency. If it be said that the 
only legitimate object of acquiring territory is to furnish 
homes for white men, this measure effects that object; for 
the emigration of colored men leaves additional room for 
white men remaining or coming here. Mr. Jefferson, how- 
ever, placed the importance of procuring Louisiana more on 
political and commercial grounds than on providing room 
for population. 



16. On March 13$ 1862 the President approved an act of Congress 
entitled "An act to make an additional article of war": ° 

6 

All officers or persons in the military or naval ser- 
vice of the United States are prohibited from employing 
any of the forces under their respective commands for the 




enry Wilson, History of the Antislavery Measures . 
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purpose of returning fugitives from service or labor who 
may have escaped from any persons to whom such service or 
labor is claimed to be due, and also from detaining, har- 
boring, or concealing such fugitive* 



17* During an interview held in March, 1862, Senator Sumner of 
Massachusetts, a leading abolitionist, asked the following ques- 
tion of the President 



Do you know who is at this moment the largest slave- 
holder in the United States? It is Abraham Lincoln, for 
he holds all the 300,000 slaves of the District of Colum- 
bia. 



18. In May, 1862 another Massachusetts abolitionist, Wendell 
Phillips, made a widely publicized prediction:^*® 

s 

[Phillips contends that despite the possible wishes 
of Lincoln and the nation, slavery is doomed.] 

I 

H 

i 

sf 

I 19. On June 19, 1862 President Lincoln approved an act of 

Congress entitled "An act to secure freedom to all persons 

within the territories of the United States" which provided:^ 

I 

f That, from and after the passage of this act, there 

shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in 
any of the Territories of the United States now existing, 
or which may at any time hereafter be formed or acquired 
by the United States, otherwise than in punishment of 
crimes, whereof the party shall have been duly convicted. 



20. On July 2, Lincoln called for 300,000 men to serve for a 

I 1 

I 

i 
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i 'Carl SandhurK, The War Years (Harcourt, Brace & Company. 

New York, 1939) , I, 577: 

i 18 

James M. McPherson, The Struggle for Equalism (Princeton 
University Press, Princeton,' 19&0 , 98. 

f IQ 

'Henry Wilson, History of the Anti slavery Measures « 106-107* 
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three year period* 



The response was as follows: 



20 



— " Men 

State s and Territories Quota Furnished 



Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

West Virginia 

District of Columbia 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois . 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kentucky 

Kansas 

Nebraska Territory 



Total 



9,609 
5,053 
4,898 
19,080 
2,712 
7,14-5 
59,705 
10 ,478 
45,321 
1,720 
8,532 
4,650 
800 
36,858 
21,250 
26,148 
. 11,686 

11.904 
2,681 

10,570 

17,209 

14.905 
1,771 



334,835 



6,644 

6,390 

4,369 

16,519 

2,742 

9,195 

78,904 
5,499 
30 ,891 
2,508 
3,586 
4,925 
1,167 
58,325 
30,350 
58,680 
17,656 
14,472 
4,626 
24,438 
28,324 
6,463 
2,956 
1,828 



421,465 



21. On July 12, the president summoned thirty congressmen from 
border states to the White House . M a k ing a plea similar to the 

one he had made at a conference held the previous March, Lincoln 

' 21 

stated •. 

Gentlemen: After the adjournment of Congress, now 

20 ffrftderlck Fhlaterer. Statistical Record, 5« 

21 John G. Nicolay and John Hay, eds. , The Complete Works of 
Ahraham Lincoln . VII , 270-273 • 
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veiy near, I shall have no opportunity of seeing you 
for several months. Believing that you of the border 
States hold more power for good than any equal number 
of members, I feel it a duty which I cannot justifiably 
waive to make this appeal to you. X intend no reproach 
or complaint when X assure you that, in my opinion, if 
you all had voted for the resolution in the gradual- 
emancipation message of last March, the war would now 
be substantially ended. And the plan therein proposed 
is yet one of the most potent and swift means of ending 
it. Let the States which are in rebellion see definitely 
and certainly that in no event will the States you re- 
present ever join their proposed confederacy, and they 
cannot much longer maintain the contest. ... If the 
war continues long, as it must if the object be not sooner 
attained, the institution in your States will be extin- 
guished by mere friction and abrasion— by the mere inci- 
dents of the war. It will be gone, and you will have 
nothing valuable in lieu of it. Much of its value is 
gone already* How much better for you and for your 
people to take the step which at once shortens the war 
and secures substantial compensation for that which is 
sure to be wholly lost in any other event! How much 
better to thus save the money which else we sink forever 
in the war! How much better to do it while we can, lest 
the war ere long render us pecuniarily unable to do it! 

How much better for you as seller, and the nation as 
buyer, to sell out and buy out that without which the war 
could never have been, than to sink both the things to 
be sold and the price of it in cutting one another* s 
throats? I do not speak of .emancipation at once, but of 
a decision at once to emancipate gradually. Room in 
South America for colonization can be obtained cheaply 
and in abu n dance , and when numbers shall be large enough 
to be company and encouragement for one another, the 
freed people will not be so reluctant to go. 

. . J P resse< * with a difficulty not yet mentioned, one 
which threatens division among those who, united, are 
none too strong. An instance of it is known to you. 

General Hunter is an honest man. He was, and I hope still 
is, my friend. I valued him none the less for his agreeing 
with me in the general wish that all men everywhere could 
be free. He proclaimed all men free within certain States, 
1 repudiated the proclamation. He expected more good 
and less harm from the measure than I could believe would 
follow. Yet, in repudiating it, I gave dissatisfaction, 
not; offense, to many whose support the country c ann ot 
afford to lose. And this is not the end of it. The 
pressure in this direction is still upon me, and is in- 
creasing. By conceding what I now ask, you can relieve 
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me* and* 'much more* can relieve the country * in this 
important point* Upon these considerations I have again 
be treed your attention to the message of March last* e*~ 
fore leavingthe capital , consider and discuss it among 
yourselves. You are patriots and statesmen and as such 
I pray you consider this proposition and at the least 
comend 7 it to the consideration of your States and people 



Eight of the congressmen agreed to submit the plan to their 
constituents, but the remaining twenty-two thought the plan was 
impractical. 



22* Much of Secretary of State Seward’s diplomatic correspond- 
ence was addressed to the United States ambassador in England, 
Charles Francis Adams, a Massachusetts man of abolitionist 
leanings whose father and grandfather had both been presidents 
of the United States. In addition to specific diplomatic in- 
structions, Seward’s letters gave detailed descriptions of the 



state of the war. On July 7, 1862, for example, he wrote: 



22 



General McClellan’s original design for the capture 
of Richmond embraced a march up the peninsula from Fortress 
Monroe and Yorktown, supported by naval forces on both 
the York and James River. The sudden appearance of the 
Merrimack, with her terrible power of mischief, obliged 
him to confine his march to the bank of the York Riy er 
with the aid of a fleet in that river alone. He Had, 
then* the Chickahominy, with its variable flow, and its 
almost impassable swamps, between him and Richmond. 



23. Ad a m s 1 letters presented considerable evidence bearing on 
British opinion toward the Union and the Confederacy , both in 
official circles and among the public at large. In a letter 
dated July 17, Adams made a specific suggestion as to how the 
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Union might influence opinion in England 



It has occurred to me as important that a marked 
distinction should be upheld between the objects which 
the government has had in view from the outset of this 
struggle , and those which are imputed to it. . • • In- 
stead of being a war for the fuller establishment of 
free principles, it is construed as one of dominion of 
one part of the people over the other* In other words, 
the actual state of facts is precisely reversed. ... 
Under these circumstances it seems to me impossible 
longer to avoid an explicit declaration of the true state 
of the question. ... The attitude of a slaveholding 
nation ... in bitter hostility to the integrity of the 
Union as a republic based on freedom, could scarcely 
be tolerated under any circumstances. • • • It is, then, 
only through the removal of the main obstacle, this con- 
tinuance of slavery, that any prospect of a solution of 
this question at all honorable to the motives of the 
European powers can be opened up. 



24. On July 17$ 1862 Congress passed and the president signed 

into law an act labelled by abolitionists as "an emancipation ! 

24 I 

bill with clogs on" j 
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An Act to suppress Insurrection, to punish Treason and 
Rebellion, to seize and confiscate the Property of 
Rebels, and for other Purposes. 



Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 



That all slaves of persons who shall hereafter be en- 
gaged in rebellion against the government of the United 
States, or who shall in any way give aid or comfort there- 
to, escaping from such persons and taking refuge within 
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the lines of the army; and all slaves captured from 
such persons or deserted by them and coming under the \ 

control of the government of the United States; and 
all slaves of such persons found on Cor] being within 
any place occupied by rebel forces and afterwards occu- 
pied by the forces of the United States, shall be deemed 
captives of war, and shall be forever free of their 
servitude, and not again held as slaves. 



25* In a conversation with a Missouri Congressman, Lincoln 

mentioned three of his most frequent visitors, Congressman 

Thaddeus Stevens of Pennsylvania and the two Massachusetts 

25 

Senators, Henry Wilson and Charles Sumner: x 

[Lincoln notes that Stevens, Wilson and Sumner 
were constantly urging him to issue an Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation* though he felt that the time 
was not yet right. He relates a story from his 
school days which he considers analogous to his 
dread of the three congressmen.] 



26. In 1864, as he sat for a portrait depicting the signing 
> of the Emancipation Proclamation, Lincoln recounted the follow- 



ing episode 



.26 



It had got to be • • • midsummer, 1862. Things had 
gone from bad to worse, until I felt that we had reached 
the end of our rope on the plan of operations we had been 
pursuing; that we had about played our last card, and 
must change our tactics, or lose the game. I now deter- 
mined upon the adoption of the emancipation policy; and 
without consultation with, or the knowledge of, the Cabi- 
net, I prepared the original draft of the proclamation, 
and after much anxious thought called a Cabinet meeting 
upon the subject. • • • Various suggestions were offered. 

Mr. Blair ... deprecated the policy on the ground 



"^Fawn M. Brodle , Thaddeu3 Stevens , Scourge of the South 
(W. W. Norton & Company, New York, 1959; , 1$7-1$8 . 

^John G. Nicolay and John Hay, Abraham Lincoln : A History 

(The Century Co. , New York, 1890), VI, “TSSPTjCT 
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that it would cost the Administration the fall elections. 
Nothing, however, was offered that I had not already 
full anticipated and settled in my own mind, until Secre- 
tary Seward spoke. He said in substance, 'Hr.? President, 

I approve of the proclamation, hut I question the ex- 
pediency of its issue at this juncture. The depression 
of the public mind, consequent upon our repeated reverses, 
is so great that I fear the effect of so important a 
step. It may be viewed as the last measure of an ex- 
hausted Government, a cry for help; the Government stretch- 
ing forth its hands to Ethiopia, instead of Ethiopia 
stretching forth her hands to the Government. 1 His idea 
. . . was that it would be considered our last shriek on 
the retreat. (This was his precise expression.; r Now,' 
continued Mr. Seward, 'while I approve the measure, I 
suggest, sir, that you postpone its issue until you can 
give it to the country supported by military success, in- 
stead of issuing it, as would be the case now, upon the 
greatest disasters of the war.' ... The wisdom of the 
view of the Secretary of State struck me with very great 
force. It was an aspect of the case that, in all my 
thought upon the subject I had entirely overlooked. The 
result was that I put the draft of the proclamation aside, 
as you do your sketch for a picture, waiting for victory. 



27. The following letters between Secretary of State Seward 
and Ambassador Charles Francis Adams in London reflect the state 
of the Northern military campaign against Richmond in July, 

1862, 27 

Seward to Adams, July 28, 1862: 

[Our] assault upon Richmond is for the moment suspended. 

No great and striking movements or achievements are occurring, 
and the government is rather preparing its energies for 
renewed operations than continuing to surprise the world 
with new and brilliant victories. ... [T]he purpose of 
the American government and people to maintain and preserve 
the Union and their Constitution remains unchanged. 



Adams to Seward, July Jl, 1862: 

An impression is sedulously given that General McClellan's 
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force is practically annulled, and that the whole work of 
restoration is to begin anew. 



28. On August 4, 1862, Lincoln called for an additional 300,000 
men to serve a nine month period. The response was as follows:^® 



States 



Quota 



Men 

Funnished 



Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

West Virginia 

Diet, of Columbia 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kentucky 

Kansas 

Nebraska Territory 

Total 



9,609 


7,620 


5,053 


1,736 


4,808 


- 4,781 


19,080 


16,685 


2,712 


2,059 


7,145 


5,602 


59,705 


1,781 


10 ,478 


10,787 


45,321 


32,215 


1,720 


1,799 


8,532 




4,652 




890 


t( l (M 


36,858 




21,250 


337 


26,148 




11,686 




11,904 




2,681 




10,570 




17,269 




14,905 




1,771 


• • « • # 




1,228 


334,835 


87,588 



29 • In 1861 and 1862, Lincoln was offered regiments of Negro 
troops from Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Indiana. As re- 
ported in the New York Tribune on August 5, 1862, Lincoln's 

^Frederick Phisterer. Statistical Record . 5^ ~ 
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response to the Indiana offer was typical of his response to 

?Q 

all such offers: 

[The article reports on the attempt by a deputation 
of Indiana gentlemen to get Lincoln to enlist two 
colored regiments. He refused because of his fear 
that if he did enlist colored soldiers the nation 
would lose the loyalty of Kentucky and the other 
border states.] 



30. From a letter by Seward to Charles Francis Adams in London $ 
August 13* 1862 : ^ 

Richmond is at this moment* the centre of our anxie- 
ties. Our plans for operations against it are not so 
settled and decisive as to allow me to communicate them, 
for the reason that they may be modified by discoveries 
of the plans of the insurgents. • • • There is every rea- 
son to expect important military occurrences, and, per- 
haps a development of the plan for a new campaign before 
the departure of the next steamer Cto England]. • • . 



31. Lincoln invited a delegation of negroes to the White House 
1 * on August 14, 1862, to enlist their support for his plan for 

establishing colonies for negroes in other countries. Following 

31 

is an account of the interview:' 

The President: ... 

You and we are different races. We have between us a 
broader difference than exists between almost any other 
two races. Whether it is right or wrong, I need not dis- 
cuss; but this physical difference is a great disadvantage 



29 Rov P. Easier, ed. . Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln . 

V, 356-357. 

^Executive Documents . 174. 

^John G. Nicolay and John Hay, eds., The Complete Works of 
Abraham Lincoln . VIII, 2-3* 
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to us both, as I think. Your race suffer very greatly, 
many of them, by living among us, while ours suffer from 
your presence. In a word, we suffer on each side. If 
this is admitted, it affords a reason, at least, why we 
should be separated. You here are freemen, I suppose? 

A voice: Yes, sir. 

The President: Perhaps you have long been free, or 

all your lives. Your race is suffering, in my judgment, 
the greatest wrong inflicted on any people. But even 
when you cease to be slaves, you are yet far removed 
from being placed on an equality with the white race. 

You are cut off from many of the advantages which the 
other race enjoys. The aspiration of men is to enjoy 
equality with the best when free, but on this broad con- 
tinent not a single man of your race is made the equal 
of a single man of ours. Go where you are treated the 
best, and the ban is still upon you. • . • Owing to the 
existence of the two races on this continent, I need not 
recount to you the effects upon white men, growing out 
of the institution of slavery. 

I believe in its general evil effects on the white 
race. See our present condition — the country engaged in 
war — our white men cutting one another's throats — none 
knowing how far it will extend — and then consider what we 
know to be the truth. But for your race among us there 
could not be war, although many men engaged on either 
side do not care for yoy. one way or the other. Neverthe- 
less, I repeat, without the institution of slavery, and 
the colored race as a basis, the war could not have an 
existence. is better for us both, therefore, to be 
separated 



32. Horace Greeley, editor of the New York Tribune , wrote 
Lincoln an open letter entitled ’’The Prayer of Twenty Millions" 
which prayed that the president consider emancipation more 
favorably. On August 22, Lincoln, who had once said that 
Greeley's support would be "as helpful to me as an army of 

^Frederick Douglass subsequently suggested that colonies 
be established for slave holders instead of for negroes. 
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33 

one hundred thousand men,*' answered as follows: - ^ 

I would save the Union. I would save it the shortest 
way under the Constitution. The sooner the national 
authority can he restored, the nearer the Union will he 
"the Union as it was." If there he those who would not 
save the Union unless they could at the same time save 
slavery, I do not agree with them. If there he those 
who would not save the Union unless they could at the 
same time destroy slavery, I do not agree with them. I^jr 
paramount object in this struggle is to save the Union, 
and is not either to save or to destroy slavery. If I 
could save the Union without freeing any slave, I would 
do it; and if I could save it by freeing all the slaves, 

I would do it; and if I could save it hy freeing some 
and leaving others alone, I would also do that. What I 
do about slavery and the colored race, I do because I 
believe it helps to save the Union; and what I forbear, 

I forbear because I do not believe it would help to save 
the Union. I shall do less whenever I shall believe doing 
more will help the cause. I shall try to correct errors 
when shown to be errors, and I shall adopt new views so 
fast as they shall appear to be true views. 

I have here stated my purpose according to my view 
of official duty; and I intend no modification of my 
oft-expressed personal wish that all men everywhere could 
be free. 

34 

33 . On September 8, Seward wrote again to Adams in London:"^ 

You will have learned, before this despatch shall 
reach you, that our late campaign in Virginia has failed; 
that the insurgent forces, escaping our armies, have 
returned to the occupation of Northern Virginia; and 
have even crossed the upper Potomac and taken up a posi~ 
tion at Frederick, in Maryland, where they seem to be 
threatening alike Washington, Baltimore, and Harrisburgh. 

• # • 

Our information from the west is that the insurgents 
are equally bold and adventurous in that quarter, and that 
although.no great disaster has occurred there, new energies 



^John G. Nicolay and John Hay, eds., The Complete Works 
of Abraham Lincoln , VIII, 15-16. 

^Executive Documents, 188-189* 
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